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P. CONACHER & CO., 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
HUDDERSFIELD; anp [I8, FLeet Srt., DuB.in. 


(THE OLD FIRM.) 


vat Perfect Mechanical, Pneumatic Lever, & Tubular Pneumatic Actions 
— ARTISTIC VOICING. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Testimonial from Signor CAPOCCI, Organist of St. John Lateran, Rome. 

“The undersigned, having played upon the Organ built by Messrs. Peter 
D Conacher & Co., of Huddersfield, in the English Church, Rome, declares that 
) the said Instrument is equally PERFECT for the mechanism as for the mellow- 
ness and sweetness of the stops. 



































a | “FILIPPO CAPOCCI, 
ool, “Organist of St. John Lateran. 
me ‘*Rome, 11th March, 1894.” 
d. CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
8 
10 THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 
0 Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. HopKINS, Mus. Doc. 
4 Part 1—Hymns. Part 2. —Chants. Part 3.—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume. 
8 Words and Music. Crown 8vo. Parts 1, 2,and 3. Cloth, 5s.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
0 = -- oe Re i arts. ol ro - Gan sand 3 . je. = PrP omar eh Notation, 
3 ’ Words Only. Complete vol. Parts :, 2, and 3, in various bin ings, from 8d, to ros, 
; THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 


A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 


Containing 300 specially selected Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JosepH BARNBY, 
Published with and without Music, at prices from 1d. to 4 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYM NAL, 
OR BOOK OF PRAISE FOR THE YOUNG. 

A New Hymn and Tune Book suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People. 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JoSsEPH BARNBY. 
Published with and without Music, at prices from 3d, to 4s. 

Selections of Hymns on Sheets for Special Services are provided at is. net per 100. 

All communications for complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr. H. THackgr, 


= PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, EC. 





















































in THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


Organs for Sate or Hire. 

2 new Two-Manual Organs, 28 stops and 20 
stops; 1 nearly new Three-Manual Organ, 24 
stops; 3 nearly new Two-Manual Organs, 20 


stops, 15 stops, 11 stops ; 1 second-hand Two- 
Manuals, 15 stops; 2 One-Manual Organs. 





ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLASS WORK at LOW PRICES, 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
550a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON. 


VIOLINS 


G. LOTTE, 


£S ss. Od. 


Before selecting a Violin ask your Music-seller to show you 
aG. Lotte Violin. If unable to see one in your district, send 
a post-card to the Sole Agent : 


G. FOUCHER, 
54, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, London, W., 


who will send you one on approval. 








ilustrated Catalogue free on application. 





(APRIL, 1896, 


NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan SHuilders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL ; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


VW 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 














First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 





Established 1869. Telephone, 678. 


ABBOTT & SMITH, 
Organ Mutlders, Leeds. 


Organs built with ‘‘ Electric,” “Tubular Pneumatic,” **Pnew- 
matic Lever,” or Improved ‘‘ Tracker” Actions, 


TUNINGS (Yearly or Casually), 


A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly, A 
Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from 
Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 














Send for “ List of Organs” and Testimonials. 





WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ Wuilders, 
35, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 


GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 


~~ 


JAMES CONACHER & SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 











Specifications and Estivnates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


@@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO.,, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Hetablished 50 Years.) 








Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 


pecific itions, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent post free on application, 


Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 





Organs built with Tracker, Tubular, 

Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 

| Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


EsTImATES, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Please address all Communications in full. 


| TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
| LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


| LACHENAL & CO.’"S NEW MODEL 
| CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 
Treble, enor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip: 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 


| 
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THE x NONGONFORMIST i< 
MUSICAL x JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCEES. 


W 











No. 100. APRIL, 1896. PRICE 2D. 


Annual Subscription : 2s. 6d. post free 





By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. POPU LAR HYMNS SET 


NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, nie ee a 


ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, Very Suitable for _ Anniversary Services. 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them No.1. “ Soldiers of of Christ, Arise!’ , 
in Nonconformist Churches. Sixth Edition, 2a. 


1 
HALIFAX : KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. No.2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALYINISTIC CHURCH. Third Edition, 2@e 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME, BONNERRD | No.3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 

LONDON : BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. ‘ Fifth Edition, Lye. 














GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL, Third Edition, 2d. 

NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. No. 6. “I heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL Third Edition, (Sol-fa, rd.) B@e 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
roar nner onsen nasi Se a 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. ATTRACTIVE MUSIC for SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. ANTHEMS for the Choir. 

WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. HYMNS (for the Children. 

NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. ANTHEMS (or Children and Choir. 
BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL Send for List. H. BUCKLEY, Swadlircote, Burton-on-Trent, 








POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE 





No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, Price 14d. 

No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrince, Price 1}d, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Frank Martian. Price ngd. 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas. Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 

No. 6& “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Artuur Berrince. Price 1}d. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricut. Price 14d. 

No. 8& “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricur. Price 13d. 

No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By Jj. P. Atrwater. Price 1d 

No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A. Mansrietp, Mus. Doc. Price 1}d, 

No. 11. * Reqnere the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus, Bac. 
’rice 15d. 

No. 12. “as hogs the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ervxesr H. Smirn, F.R.C.O, 
rice 13d. 


No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera, (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H. Exy, B.A, Price 1}d---” 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Stgang. Price 14d. 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 1}d. 

No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Smitn, F.R.C.O, Price 2d. 

No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H Situ, F.R.C.O, and E. Minsuaty. Price 14d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arinur Berripce, 2d, 

No. 19. *‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnton. ad 

No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (foathee ee) By ‘Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O. 2d. 





‘‘The Nonconformist Musical poe ” Office, 44, Fleet Street, Lonaon, E.C, 
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in THE NQNCORPORMIST MUSICAL JOPRNAL. 


Organs for Sale or Hire. 


2 new Two-Manual Organs, 28 stops and 20 
stops; 1 nearly new Three-Manual Organ, 24 
stops; 3 nearly new Two-Manual Organs, 20 
stops, 15 stops, 11 stops ; 1 second-hand Two- 
Manuals, 15 stops; 2 One-Manual Organs. 








ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLASS WORK at LOW PRICES, 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
5§50a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON. 


VIOLINS 


G. LOTTE, 
£283 8s. Od. 


. Before selecting a Violin ask your Music-seller to show you 
a G. Lotte Violin. If unable to see one in your district, send 
a post-card to the Sole Agent: 


G. FOUCHER, 
54, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, London, W., 


who will send you one on approval. 











Ulustrated Catalogue free on application. 
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NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Huilders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL ; 
And 748, Ceorge Street, Sydney, Australia. 


ee a ee a ee 


Organs built with improved Tracker Aotion, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 








First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 





Established 1869. Telephone, 6738. 


ABBOTT &. SMITH, 
Organ MButiders, Leeds. 


Organs built with ‘‘ Electric,” ““Tubular Pneumatic,” **Pnea- 
matic Lever,” or Improved “* Tracker” Actions, 


TUNINGS (Yearly or Casually), 
A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly, A 


Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from 
Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 














Send for “! List of Organs” and Testimonials. ~ 





WADSWORTH & BRO,, 


Organ Wuilders, 
85, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 

ORCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS One FOR hg ANY PART OF 
REAT BRITAIN 


@@ SEVERAL va SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 


—oOoOoOom 


JAMES CONACHER & SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 





Organs built with Tracker, Tubular, 
Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 
Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


EstTiIMATES, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Please address all Communications in full. 





NICHOLSON & CO,, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Hetablished 50 Years.) 





Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other metres Pneumatic Actions. 


pecificilions, Estimates, Soceus and Testimonials 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SINQ@. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


may wid made to suit the taste of the most EY in regard 
ting and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 
Trebl enor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every we 











sent post free on application, 


tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bo 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation — 
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A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCEES. 








No. 100. APRIL, 1896. PRICE 2D. 


Annual Subscription : 28. 6d. post free. 








By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Nonconformist Churches. 

HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. 

LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALYINISTIC CHURCH. 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME, BONNER RD 

LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. 

GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH, 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL. 

NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPBL. 

NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. 

CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. 
IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. 
-BOURNEMOUTH : WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 
WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 
BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL 


POPULAR HYMNS SET 
TO FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


By £. MINSHALL. 
Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 


No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, 2a. 
No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, 2a@. 
No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
Fifth Edition, lia. 
No. 4. “Brightly Gisome our Banner.” 
Third Edition, @d@le 
No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
No. 6. “| heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
Third Edition. (Sol-fa, rd.) @@e 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 




















ATTRACTIVE MUSIC for SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 
ANTHEMS for the Choir. 
HYMNS (for the Children. 
ANTHEMS (or Children and Choir. 
Send for List. H. BUCKLEY, Swadlircote, Burton-on-Trent, 








POPULAR ANTHEMS 


FOR CHURCH USE. 





‘Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d, 


No. 1. 

No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berrivce. Price 1}d, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Frank Marrianp. Price tgd. 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas. Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. *O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus, Bac. Price 14d. 

No. 6. “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Artur Berripce. Price hd. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricut. Price tid. 

No. 8& “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricurt. Price 14d. 

No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Atrwater. Price 13d 

No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A. Mansrietp, Mus. Doc. Price 1}d, 
No. 11. “Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrieto, Mus, Bac. 


Price 13d. 


No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ervest H. Sarrn, F.R.C.O, 


Price 134. 


No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H. Exy, B.A, Price tide 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Saini, Price He. 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 14d, 

ho. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H. Smitx, F.R.C.O, Price 2d. 

No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H Smitn, F.R.C.O, and E. Minsnatt. Price 1}. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Hafvest Anthem.) By Arinur Berriner, ad. 

No. 19. ‘‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (festival Anthem.) By'Exvest H. Situ, F.R.C.O. ad. 





‘The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office. 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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Professional Botices. 

ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship, R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, and “ At- 
Homes,”—Address, 23, Burgoyne Road, Harringay, N. _____ 
MADAME MINNIE JONES (Soprano).—For 
Oratorios, Church Solos, Concerts, At Homes, Banquets, 

etc., 30, Farrant Avenue, Wood Green, N. 

i\" ISS EDITH LUKE (SUPKANO), Associate 
Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—32, St. 

John’s Hill Grove, New Wandsworth, S.W. Mx 

M®*: ]. B. MELLIS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ballads ; 
also ‘*Glee and Concert Party” (any number), 1st Prize 

Crystal Palace, luly 14,1 804.—22, Woodgrange Road, Forest ¢ vate, FE. 

R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 
“Mr. Alexander Tucker is gifted with a noble ‘voice, a 

real basso profundo; foll, resonant, and sympathetic. In the 
technique of voice production accent, phrasing, and emphasis, he 
leaves nothing to desire. Mr, Tucker possesses all the qualitica- 
tions of a first-class artist.”—Nottingham Datly Express, December- 

roth, 1894."—"* St. Audries,” Enfield, N tae ed a. 

M k. AKTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). — For 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and “ At-Homes.”—1, 

Greencroft Gardens, N.W. 7 

T)R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac.. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 

personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 

ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and prepares for Musical 

Examinations. Latest successes; MUS, BAC. DURHAM 

FINAL and FIRST. EXAMS., 1895, 1894, and all previous years ; 

MUS. BAC. OXFORD, 1805; FIKST MUS. BAC. OXFORD, 

November, 1895; F.R.C.O. and A.R°C.O., 1£96; MUS. BAC. 

CAMBRIDGE; MUS. BAC. LONDON; MUS. BAC. DUBLIN ; 

1.R.A.M. (Composition and Pianoforte); Mus. Bac, and Mus, Doc., 

Toronto ; Gold: Medallists ; L.Mus. and A.Mus. L.C.M.; L.T.C.L. 

and A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, R.A.M, and R.C.M. ; A.R.C.M. (Com- 

position and Pianoforte), Special and individual attention given 
to Correspondents. Upwards of 350 Diplomas and Degrees and 
several Gold Medals gained by pupils, — Terms. moderate,— 

Addréss, 70, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 











Rk. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.U.T., F.R.C.O., L.Mus. -L.C.M., L.T.C.L., Torquay 
(Author of “The Student’s Harmony”) prepafes by Correspon- 
dence for all Musical Exams. Over 30 successes annually. MSS. 
revised, ! 
>YCLES.—Choir members dnd others who cycle 
should apply to CHARLES MATTHEWS (Hon., Sec. 
Coventry NCU), FoLESHILL RoAp, Coventry, who will quote 
special aiscounts. . Best Coventry makes. List tree, 


MUS. BAC. 
Preliminary Arts. 
First Mus. Bac. and Final Mus. ‘Bac. 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM, LONDON, ... 

Preparation by correspondence by a Graduate in Arts of Oxon. 
and London, and two well-known graduates in Music. ~The 
system employed is thoroughly individual, ensuring to each can- 
didate the closest care and attention. Weak subjects receive 
special help.—!or terms, successes, etc., address, Mr, J. Charleston, 

K.A., Worcester House, Upper Tooting, S.W. 








Just Published. Price 1s, 
ORGANIS@®@S’ LIBRARY. Book 5. 
For Organ, Harmonium, or American Organ, 

By W. SPARK, mus.Q,, contains 4 Marches, Offertoire, Minuet, etc. 
ALPHONSECARY, 231, Oxtord Street, London, W., 

RGANISTS, etc, wanting specimens of goud, 

popular, yet easy Church Music, send address to J. H.- 

Mavnper, ‘San Remo,’ Bromlev, Kent, 

FOUR NEW ORGAN PIECES 
; By ERNST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 

x, CHRIS!I MAS EVE (Fantasia). 2. TWILIGHT (Reverie). 3, 

‘NOCTURNE. 4. THANKSGIVING (March). Price 1/6 each net : 

post free from the Composer, 1/- each.—87, Vandyke St., Liverpool. 


SOCIETY OF ‘ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS 
IN MUSIC. 








Examiner—Joun Farmer, Balliol College, Oxford, and Director 
of the Harrow Music School, Assistant Examiners — ERNEST 
Wacker, M.A,, Mus. Bac. Oxon. ; and BuRNHAM HorRNER (Organ). 
The Examination will be Vocal and [nstrumental, For the Piano 
and Violin there will be four standards, and corresponding certifi- 
cates will be granted. Candidates passing the fourth, or highest 
standard with distinction will receive the Society’s bronze medal 
in addition toa certificate. In Singing-and Organ, and-those sub- 
jects not specially provided for,there will not be separate standards 
but certificates will be given stating that candidates have ‘‘ Passed,” 
or “ Passed with distinction,” and in the case of those who.show 
special proficiency, medals will be granted. These Examinations 
are only conducted in London. The next will be held at the 
House of the Society of Arts, 18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., and 
will commence on Monday, the 22nd June, 1296. ‘The latest date 
for receiving entries is the 8th of May.—By Order, Henry 
Trueman Woon, Se ve/ary. 


/s 


THE LONDON COLLECE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1887. Incorporated 1892. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 





PaTRON - - = = = - + = = His Grace the Duke or LEEps. 





BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— 
HortonAttison,Esq.,Mus.Doc.Dublin,Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F.R.A.M. 
W. H. Loneuursrt, Esq., Mus. Doc, Cantuar., F.R.C.O. 

Wa ter H. SancsTeErR, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon, 
A. J. CAtpicott, Esq , Mus.Bac,Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
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EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London and at 
300 Provincial Centres in July next, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secretary, 
who will supply all particulars. ‘Che last day for entry is June r5th. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with thé printed Regulations. 

Application tor the Formation of New Centres should be 
made to the Secretary, who will furnish all necessary information. 

The Diplomas'granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C.M.); 
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T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
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receipt of One Shilling we send (post free) Sample Parcel of 
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Orpheus Music Publishing Co., Moorgate Arcade, London, E C. 


S ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER.—Mr. F. 

Burritt Lane, Mus.Bac..Dunelm., L.T.C.L., Tallis Gold 

: Medallist (1880), ete,, desires appointment in a Congrega~- 

tional Church, in or near London.—42, Tweedy Road, Bromley, 
ent, 


(pe WANTED for Presbyterian Church, 

Kimberley, South Africa. Salary £120. Passage money 
advanced. — Applications (with copies of testimanials) to Mr. E. 
Minshall, ‘‘ Musical Journal” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 














RGAN.—A Fine Two-manual and Pedal Organ 
(new). 13 Stops. Every improvement. Cash or easy , 
terms.—Address ‘* Hall,” 94, Railton Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 








EW TUNES (Eight) for Sunday School Anoviver- 

saries, Flower Services, etc., by Dr. Hiles, Dr. Rogers,. 

Caleb Simper. Music, 7s. per 100; Words, 2s. Special Title-page 

free for quantities: — Send stamp for sample to Sunday School 
Union, 1, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
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(PRIZE COMPOSITION). 
By JAMES LYON. 


On Stiff Cards. Price .1d. each. 





A reduction for quantities. 
“ MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Fleet St., London, E.C: 


PART SONG 


COMPOSED BY 


G. RAYLEIGH VICARS. 








“* THE SONG 
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SILENT LAND.’” 
(S.A.T.B.) Price 3d. 


‘* May be made most effective.”— Nonconformist Musical ¥ournal. 
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Mur Coiniiiritinis 


THE offer of a prize for a Congregational Setting of 
“ The Lord’s Prayer ” evidently. interested a good 
many of our readers, and the result has been very 
satisfactory. The prize has been awarded to 


Mr. Alfred Wm. Fletcher, 
92, Handel Terrace, 
Curzon Street, 
: Derby. 

This composition is now in the printer’s hands, 
and will be issued with the May Journal. The 
following are highly commended: ‘“ Melmerly,” 
* Trinity,” “ Sarratt,” “ Alla Breve.” 








Mur Mert Competition. 

WE offer a prize of Two Guineas for the best 
Concluding Voluntary. The following are the 
Conditions : 

1. Compositions must be sent to our office not 
later than May 1st, 1896. 

2. Each composition must be marked with a 
nom de plume, and must be accompanied by a 


| Cathedral on St. David’s Eve. 


| Welsh chapels combined. 
| occasionally have a Welsh service in one of the 





| are left in needy circumstances. 
| committee has been formed to carry out this 
| excellent project. 
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| omtel envelope, containing in 4 name pont address 
of the composer. 
3. The composition must not cover less than 


| two, and not more than four pages of the Organist’s 
| Magazine of Voluntaries. 


4. The successful composition shall become our 


5. Unsuccessful compositions will be returned 
if stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 


| purpose. 


6. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no composition of 
sufficient merit or suitability. 

7. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 


The Welsh people in London held a Festival 
Service in their native tongue in St. Paul’s 
The congregation 
is stated to have numbered 8,000 persons, and the 
choir about 300. How many of these 8,300 were 


| really Welsh, and how many of those belong to the 


Church of England? Certainly there are not 300 
singers in Welsh Episcopal churches in London, 
but probably we should find quite 300 in all the 
Is it not possible to 


large London chapels—the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle or Westminster Chapel, for instance? Sucha 
service would be more suited to the convictions of 
the London Welsh than a service in the grand old 


| Cathedral. 


A proposal is made to raise by public subscrip- 
tion a fund to be vested in Trustees for the benefit 
of the children of the late Sir Joseph Barnby, who 
A very influential 


Subscriptions should be sent to 
the Hon. Sec., Mr. Alfred Littleton, 1, Berners 


Street, W. 


The split in the Salvation Army is to be deplored. 
We are, however, glad to see that Mr. Ballington 
Booth, in his new movement, proposes to give 
attention to better music. This is what he said to 
some of his fellow workers in New York: “ Music 
must be made a special feature. I hold tenaciously 
to the belief that music has been too long dis- 
carded by some of the principal religious organisa- 
tions, and I see no reason why that which exercises 
so potent an influence in the world should not be 
brought within the consecrated use of the Church 
Militant. I propose to introduce music of a higher 
and more intelligent character to reach the middle 
stratum of society.” 


It is with much pleasure that we record the fact 
that the Nonconformist Choir Union is making 
rapid strides. This year no less than 7,000 copies 
of the music for the Crystal Palace Festival have 
been printed, and not a copy remains on hand. 
Many choirs who were not prompt in their appli- 
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books. 


The committee of the Union have arranged with 
Madame Belle Cole, as contralto vocalist for the 
Festival. Arrangements are not yet finally made 
with asoprano. Dr. E.H. Turpin will, we believe, 
be the adjudicator in the choir competitions. 





The Treorchy Male Voice Choir—who recently 
sang with so much success before the Queen at 
Windsor—have been visiting London. On Sunday, 
the 22nd ult. they attended Mr. Price Hughes’ 
conference at St. James’s Hall, when they sang 
several Welsh hymns and tunes, much to the delight 
of the crowded audience. ‘“ Aberystwith,” by Dr. 
Joseph Parry, an excellent tune, was the most appre- 
ciated. Mr. Price Hughes gave an interesting 
address on the place of music in the service of the 
Church. 


We regret to hear that the Scottish Musical 
Monthly will cease to exist as a separate paper after 
this month. ‘Though it has only been in existence 
a short time it has had a good circulation. It was 
always bright and readable, and was very ably 
conducted. 


We would remind our readers that this is the 
rooth number of THE NonconrorMisT MUSICAL 
JOURNAL. 





Hi \Oersonal Statement. 


THE fact that so many of my readers have shown a 
most kindly interest in my musical work (especially in 
connection with regular Sunday duty) must be my 
excuse for giving space to the following personal 
statement. It is now just three years since I retired 
from the direction of the music at the City Temple. 
Had I been inclined to undertake another appointment, 
I need not have been without an organ for two Sun- 
days, for at once I received several very tempting 
invitations to some of the largest and most flourishing 
Nonconformist churches in London. Since then many 
similar applications have been made to me, but for 
various reasons I have felt it wise to decline them all. 
Within the last few weeks, however, the deacons of 
Westminster Chapel, James Street, S.W., have 
approached me and given me a most cordial invita- 
tion to undertake the music in that church. After 
careful consideration I have come to the conclusion to 
accept this “ call” —if I may so term it. Westminster 
Chapel has seen very prosperous days, but in recent 
years, owing in a large measure to the church being 
without a pastor, the congregation has gone down 
somewhat. Mr, Hurndall (whose unfortunate death 
from gas poisoning at the end of last year will be 
remembered) was happily building up the cause again. 
The music, however. has been allowed to drift into 
a poor state, and it was represented to me that if 





cation are disappointed that they cannot get | I would undertake charge of it, remodel it, and do 


what I could to enrich the Service of Praise generally, 
and so make it an attraction to the place, it would be a 
help to the cause. Although greatly enjoying the Sun- 
day rest and the freedom from the anxieties attending 
a regular appointment, I could not resist this invitation 
to useful and much needed work. The building is the 
most capacious Congregational church in London (it 
will seat over 3,000 comfortably), and the organ (a 
Willis three-manual of excellent quality) is, I believe, 
the largest in any Congregational church in the metro- 
polis. The possibilities of the place therefore are great. 
But I have to begin at the beginning. A choir has 
practically to be formed, and if any of my readers are 
willing to associate themselves with me in this work, I 
shall be very glad to hear from them at once. I enter 
upon my new sphere of labour on the 5th inst. with 
hope and joy. IfIcan only gather round me friends 
who will assist me in the arduous task, I feel that 
together we can do something that will help, in some 
measure at least, to increase the congregation at West- 
minster Chapel and make the cause prosperous. 
E. M. 








CHords or Music—Tibich ? 


“In singing, which is of the more importance, the words 
or the music? Where it is impossible to give the 
words clearly without sacrificing the music, or to give 
the music clearly without sacrificing the words, which 
should have the preference ?” These are questions that 
have long perplexed both singers and singing-teachers ; 
and whatever answers may be made to them, they’ are 
certain to be opposed by heated arguments tending to 
show the sinfulness of neglecting the words on the one 
hand or the music on the other. It would seem that 
equal importance should be given to the music and the 
words ; but there are cases in which it is not as easy 
to sing words as it is to speak them, especially when a 
high note is attached to an unpropitious vowel sound, 
under which conditions the logical conclusion appears 
to be that the word should give way to the music. . If 
something is to be marred as a matter of necessity, it 
is better that the word should be twisted to suit the 
music than that the music should be twisted to suit the 
word. In the one instance it is simply a matter of 
harmless mispronunciation or suppression, while in the 
other it is a question of bad tone-production, and an 
inevitable spoiling of the musical effect. The majority 
of singers, however, are morbidly sensitive on this 
point, not because they are insensible to the claims of 
the music to primary consideration, but because they 
are fearful that they may be accused of indistinct enun- 
ciation, which appears to be the most unpardonable 
sin that may be charged against a vocalist. It is the old 
story of escaping Scylla to suffer wreck on Charybdis ; 
for if the faulty pronunciation of a word displeases 
one class of critics, the bad production of tone conse- 
quent in honouring elocution at the expense of vocalis- 
ing offends on the other, and so the hapless singer is 
between two fires. And yet elocution and singing are 
widely different arts, and it would appear that the 
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artist should be loyal to music first. When clear 
enunciation and singing can be perfectly combined, 
there is no excuse for giving prominence to one and 
slighting the other; but where there is a choice, and 
either speech or song must perforce give way, it is 
better that a word should be indistinctly pronounced 
than that a note or a group of notes should suffer. 
What would be unpardonable in an elocutionist may be 
condoned in a singer, Many words that may be 
uttered without effort in a speaking voice and ona 
note chosen by the speaker become recalcitrant when 
sung on notes chosen by the composer. As the 
singer’s mission is essentially a musical one, it may be 
urged that the music should be of chief importance. 
In other words, where there arises a difficulty of the 
nature under discussion, it is safe to insist that the 
singer is a singer first, and an elocutionist whenever it 
is possible to be so without doing injustice to the 
technique of her art. The least pleasing singers and 
the most unmusical in effect are those who attempt to 
sing and talk simultaneously.—Musical Record. 








PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION OF NORTH LONDON 
CHOIRS. 


THE ninth annual Service of Praise was held in Maryle- 
bone Presbyterian Church, one of the largest in the 
denomination, and of which the Rev. G. F. Pentecost, 
D.D., is the minister, on February 25th. There was a 
large congregation, estimated at 1,200 persons. The 
united choirs, numbering about 300 voices, were placed 
in front of and around the pulpit. Mr. David Watkins, 
choirmaster at Stoke Newington’ Church, proved an 
efficient conductor; and Mr. A. R. Musgrave, organist 
of Marylebone Church, presided at the fine new organ 
built by Messrs. Hale and Son, of Plymouth, which was 
used for the first time on this occasion. 

The service commenced with two vo'untaries— 
“ Offertoire,” by J. F. Barnett,and “‘ Adagio, im frein sty], 
in E” (op. 35), by Merkel—both excellently played by 
Mr. Harold E. Mackinlay, F.R.C.O., organist at Isling- 
ton Church. Wesley’s hymn “Blow ye the trumpet, 
blow,” was sung to Goss’s tune “ Waterstock,” the 
fourth strain of which is almost the same as the second 
phrase of “St. Stephen.” After a prayer, the choir 
sang alone, “ Yet there is room!” to a tune by Mr. 
Croil Falconer. The Scripture lesson was followed by 
Psalm xci., to a chant by Handel, adapted by Knyvett. 
This was not very successful, and the organ accom- 
paniment almost smothered the voices. Stainer’s short 
but effective anthem, “O Dayspring,” followed, and 
was well sung. Then came a sad item in the pro- 
gramme, the reading of a resolution passed at the 
Council meeting held on the previous Saturday, relating 
to the lamented death of Sir Joseph Barnby, who had 
shown a practical interest in the Association. The 
deceased musician’s fine tune, “St. Philip,” to the 
words “ For all the Saints,” was then sung as an /# 
Memoriam. The remaining hymns were, “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers ” (Sullivan’s tune), and “ Hark, hark 
my soul,” to Dykes’ setting. The chief musical features 
in the programme were Sir John Goss’s masterly 
anthem, “ Praise the Lord,” and Handel's “ Hallelujah ” 
chorus. The lovely middle movement of the anthem 
would have fared better if it had been sung by a 
quartett, or a small choir of picked voices, and the 
glorious final movement might have been taken more 
quickly with advantage. The “ Hallelujah” chorus 
should have been sung faster. The sopranos (amongst 





whom were a good many boys) seemed to find the long 
high notes very trying to sustain at the slow /emfo, and 
at the end of a fatiguing service ; moreover, the music, 
if sung too slowly, is divested of much of its jubilatory 
character, and thus loses in effect. We feel bound to 
enter a strong protest against the sudden reduction of 
speed at the words, “ The kingdoms of this world,” 
which was most unwarrantable. The offertory and 
closing voluntaries, played by Mr. Musgrave, were of 
the French school. Mr. Musgrave was seriously 
handicapped in having to play upon an_ unfinished 
organ, and upon an instrument with which he had had 
no opportunity of becoming thoroughly familiar. He 
could not have realized the overpowering effect of the 
organ, with its heavy wind pressures, and open position 
in the church. It would therefore be woah to pass 
judgment upon what, under the circumstances, was a 
very difficult task. 

During the utterance of some remarks by Mr. Robert 
Wales, the excellent President of the Association, an 
unfortunate mishap occurred in the sudden extinction 
of the electric light in the upper part of the church. A 
few minutes later the lights in the lower portion of the 
building also went out, and total darkness reigned 
supreme, except for the light which Dr. Pentecost was 
able to throw upon the subject in his address. Dr. 
Pentecost is a man of ready resource, and fortunately he 
kept the vast audience well in hand, and thus any 
appearance of panic was averted. A new fuse was 
soon obtained, and shortly afteswards the building was 
again brilliantly illuminated. 





Dbituary 
MR. T. RADFORD HOPE, J.P, 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. T. Radford 
Hope, J.P., of Redhill, which took place on February 
29th. Although 72 years of age, Mr. Hope had the 
life and energy of a man much younger. He was 
always bright and happy, and inspired enthusiasm 
in all with whom he came in contact. He was 
Secretary and Treasurer of the London Baptist 
Choir, and was always a conspicuous figure in the 
psalmody arrangements of the Baptist Missionary 
Meetings at Exeter Hall. One of his last wishes was 
that the old tune “ Cranbrooke ” (‘‘ Grace, ’tis a charm- 
ing sound ”) should be sung at the Missionary Meeting 
this year, a desire that will no doubt be carried 
out. 

Mr. Hope had a warm heart and a gentle spirit. He 
will be sorely missed by a wide circle of friends. 


MRS. J. J. LARWOOD. 

It is with sincere regret that we have to announce 
the death of Mrs. Larwood, wife of Mr. Jesse J. Lar- 
wood, and only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. Deayton, 
of Teddington. Mrs. Larwood was organist of the Bap- 
tist Chapel for some years, and took a deep and prac- 
tical interest in all church work. She possessed a 
most amiable and gentle disposition, and was greatly 
esteemed by all who had the pleasure of her acquaint- 
ance. The funeral was attended by many friends, at 
least a thousand persons being present at the cemetery. 
Much sympathy is felt for the bereaved husband and 
parents in their great sorrow. ee cae 
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Music at Wunpan Meeting, 
. Bedford. 


BuUNYAN MEETING is one of the best known Con- 
gregational Churches in England, and its name 


accounts for its celebrity. It was founded in 
1650 and has always been conducted on Union 
principles. Its first pastor was John Gifford, a 
remarkable man who for a time served as Major 
in the King’s army during the Civil War. He 
afterwards practised physic in Bedford. He was 
one of the few who founded the little church, and 
was at once appointed pastor. It is supposed 
that Evangelist in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” repre- 
sented this good man. In 1653 and for some 
years afterwards the church met in St. John’s Parish 
Church, Gifford having been presented with the 
living on the death of the previous incumbent. In 
1653 John Bunyan, after a somewhat wild and 
careless life in Elstow, joined the church at St. 
John’s. On January zist, 1672, some years after 
the death of Gifford, the church having been 
removed from St. John’s, John Bunyan was chosen 
pastor. At that time he was in prison, but it was 
very near the close of his first long imprisonment 
of twelve years. The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was 
not written at this time, but during a second im- 
prisonment of six months in 1675. From Bunyan’s 
time up to now, the church has flourished, and 
long pastorates have been the rule. 

The present esteemed minister is Dr. John 
Brown, who went to Bedford in 1864 (after a nine 
years’ ministry in Manchester) as co-pastor with 
the Rev. John Jukes. In 1866 Mr. Jukes died 
and Mr. Brown became sole pastor. Dr. Brown’s 


| | town. 
_ chapel, representing scenes from the “ Pilgrim’s 














ministry is greatly valued, and he is held in high 
honour in all Congregational circles. In his own 
immediate district he is regarded as a kind of Non- 
conformist bishop. He is well known as a close 
student of history, and has written a “ Life of Bun- 
yan” and “The Pilgrim Fathers.” Both these 
books have had a wide circulation. ; 

Bunyan Meeting is an old-fashioned kind of 
building, situated in one of the side streets of the 
The very handsome bronze doors to the 





Progress ” were presented by the Duke of Bedford. 


| The interior is comfortable and well maintained. 


The musical arrangements of the church are in 


| | the efficient hands of the organist, Mr. Thomas J. 
| Ford, whose likeness we give. 


Mr. Ford was a 
chorister boy under the late Charles E. Horsley at 


| St. Saviour’s Church, Warwick Road, Maida Vale, 
| from 1857 to 1860. 


After serving his articles 
with Mr. Rolt Temple, he was appointed organist 
at London Road Chapel, Chelmsford, a position 
he held for four years or so. From there he 
removed to Bedford to undertake the duties of his 
present post. Mr. Ford has a large teaching con- 
nection in the town, and has been very successful 


| in passing pupils at the various public examina- 


tions. 
The organ, which was built by Forster and 


| Andrews in 1867, contains eleven stops on the great, 
| nine on the swell, and two on the pedals. 
| blown by one of Joy’s hydraulic engines. 


It is 


The ladies of the choir sit in the organ chamber 


| at the back of the pulpit, and the gentlemen in the 
| side galleries. 


The choir consists altogether of 
eighteen members—not a large number by any 
means to lead the singing in such a building. We 
understand that owing to the constant coming and 
going of the young people to the town, Mr. Ford 
finds it difficult to keep a very efficient choir. For 
this reason anthems are not sung regularly. But 
surely in such a congregation, and in so large a 
town as Bedford there are sufficient musical resi- 
dents to form a good choir. The choir as we 
heard it one Sunday evening in December, could 
with great advantage be strengthened. 

The service on the occasion of our visit began 
with hymn 383 :from the Congregational Church 
Hymnal. Another tune-book seems to be in use in 
the church, for Dr. Brown gave another number for 
the tune. The congregation did not join very 
much, and throughout the hymn the marks of 
expression were unobserved. 

After prayer and a Scripture lesson, the 429th 
hymn, “ When the day of-toil is done” was sung, 
and again the lack of expression was the main 
feature. ‘The last verse runs thus : 

pp. When the breath of life is flown, 
When the grave must claim its own, 
cr. Lord of life! be ours Thy crown— 
j. Life for evermore ! 

Surely there is demand here for light and shade ; 
but the verse was sung from the first word to the 
last with very much the same amount of tone. 

A second prayer. followed, and then the 121st 
Chant was sung. The singing would. seem to 
indicate that it had never been rehearsed, or:some 
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of the mistakes made would have been avoided. 
For instance, ‘‘The wicked shall be silent in 


darkness ” was sung as if it was a matter for un- | 


bounded rejoicing. The sixth verse has scope for 
giving great effect to the words, but the opportunity 
was lost. Incorrect pointing too was heard in the 
latter half of verse four. 


To set them. a- | mong... | princes || and to 
make them . in- | herit the | throne of | glory. 


A pause was made upon “set” and “ make,” but 
on reference to the explanatory notes at the begin- 
ning of the chant book, it will be seen that in both 
instances “them” should be sung immediately 
after the accented words. 

The chant was followed by a second Scripture 
lesson, and then hymn 347, “ My heart is resting, 
O my God,” was sung. The congregation sang 
much better in this, though they dragged a little, 
and expression was observed fairly well, though the 
last two lines seemed to call for more vigorous 
treatment. 

The sermon was founded upon Romans vi. 23. 


Needless to say that Dr. Brown was eloquent, | 


forcible, and effective. He is always thoughtful, 
and his illustrations are very apt. He is never dull 
and never sensational, but always earnest and 
interesting. 

The last hymn, No. 250, “ With broken heart 
and contrite sigh,” was sung to Dyke’s tune, “St. 
Cross,” and very well it went. We would, how- 
ever, suggest that a good effect could be made by 
taking the last verse at a quicker rate than the other 
four verses.. The change of idea seems to demand 
a change either of music or speed, or both. 

It seemed to us that not sufficient attention 
is given to the music at Bunyan Meeting. It 
gave one the impression that it was some- 
thing tacked on to the service, in’ which 
the congregation took but little interest. It 
lacked “go” and spirit, and the people dragged 
very considerably. We confess we hoped to hear 
something better. Indifference to the musical part 
of our service will not do inthese days. Mr. Ford 
is a very capable musician, and if he was thoroughly 
supported by a sufficiently large choir, and by the 
enthusiasm of the congregation, we fancy the singing 
would quickly be very much improved. Anthems 
should be sung at every service. Solos should be 
rendered as often as possible. Occasional concerts 
should be given by the choir. All this would excite 
musical interest in the church, and would add to the 
efficiency of the service of praise. We cannot 
believe that lack of talent prevents some such 
scheme being carriéd out. 

A church of such historical interest and possess- 
ing so prominent a man as Dr. Brown as pastor, 
ought certainly to take a high position in musical 
matters. Will our friends aim at that ? 





AN attractive musical service, when devotionally 
rendered, is not only really helpful to the regular con- 
gregation, but does much in drawing in outsiders who 
usually attend no place of worship. The benefits of 
such a service are therefore manifold. 








The Analpsis of bymn Cune 
Melodies. 


(Concluded from p. 46.) 


Tunes of five lines are generally divided into two 
sentences, of which the first contains two phrases and 
the second three. This is the case in the tune Viaduct 
(C.C.H., 315) by the editor of this Journal, the cadence 
at thé end of the second line being an exceptional form 
of the authentic cadence. 

Tunes of six lines admit of various divisions accord- 
ing to the nature of the hymns to which they are set. 
In the old Reformation chorale known as Old 148th, 
we have a sentence of four phrases followed by one of 
two, while in the familiar tune Désmissa/, we have the 
converse, the first sentence containing two phrases 
and the second sentence four. Both Dr, Gauntlett’s 
Triumph (C.C.H., 171) and Henry Smart’s Regent 
Square (C.C.H., 10) shew three sentences, each 
sentence containing two phrases. The tune Holy- 
vood (C.C.H., 121) is, on the contrary, divided 
into two sentences of three phrases each. The 
old German chorale Junsbriick (C.C.H., 333) gives 
us an extended ‘sentence of six phrases divided 
by an imperfect or mixed cadence at the end of the 
third phrase. A hymn tune of three lines, e.g. Mr. 
Minshall’s Hoge (C.C.H., 605), constitutes a sentence 
of three phrases, as described in a former part of this 
article. In the well-known tune St. A/dan every 
phrase ends with an authentic cadence. 

In tunes of eight lines the division is generally into 
two sentences of four phrases each, as in Hodllingside, 
or into four sentences of two phrases each as in the 
Easter Hyman, or as in Dr. Croft's St. Matthew. A 
more unusual division is that adopted in Bandas (C.C.H., 
133) where we have two sentences of two phrases each 
and one sentence of four phrases. In Sullivan’s Zur 
Eot we have the converse, a sentence of four phrases 
being followed by two sentences each containing two 
phrases. 

Extended phrases of five or six bars, though common 
enough in lengthy vocal or instrumental compositions 
in which they are introduced for the sake of variety, 
are but seldom found in hymn tune melody on account 
of the construction of the latter being severely limited 
by that of the words. One admirable example is, how- 
ever, to be found in the initial phrase of Sir J. Goss’s 
fine tune Praise (C.C.H., 10), where, by lengthening 
the final and penultimate notes, the composer has 
produced an extended phrase of five bars. 

An example of a two bar phrase expanded into one 
of three bars is to be found in the fourth line of the 
tune Herstmonceux (C.C.H., 214). In Dr. Gauntlett’s 
tune S¢, Adinus, as noted in the B.T.B., there is an 
expansion of the responsive four bar phrases, forming 
the second and fourth lines of the tune, into phrases of 
five bars each. 

In the tune (y/on (B.T.B., 38) there is a singular 
‘example of a bar of triple time, in the initial phrase of 
the first sentence, expanded intoa bar of quadruple 
time. But as the process is repeated in the initial 
phrase of the second sentence of the tune the sense of 
proportion is not materially disturbed. The passage 
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reads as at a, but it could be exhibited as at 4 without 
producing any irregularity of rhythm : 








Contracted or elided phrases of three bars are ex- 
tremely rare in hymn tunesentences, and when found are 
either the outcome of faulty notation, or are produced 
by the composer or editor omitting to write out in full 
the prolongation which frequently occurs at the end of 
a phrase. The latter case is exemplified in Samuel 
Wesley’s fine old tune Christchurch (B.T.B., 346), which, 
in the first, second, and fourth lines, should be written 
with the prolongation as indicated below, and not as 
it appears in the Bristol Tune Book :— 





The tune Huddersfield (B.T.B., 7) is an instance of 
faulty barring. The time should be quadruple not 
duple, and the tune should read 




















or it may be reduced to notes of more equal value and 
written out with the same rhythm as is adopted in such 
tunes as Franconia, St. George, St. Michael's, St. 
Bride, ete. 

In the larger musical sentence of eight bars, and 
frequently in the smaller one of four bars, we often 
find the phrases divided into two parts, initial and 
responsive, which are generally marked off by less 
definite cadences than those occurring at the end of 
the phrases. These divisions of phrases are termed 
sections or strains, and contain two accents each, the 
responsive strain, at least, most frequently cammencing 
upon an unaccented beat. It should, however, be care- 
fully observed that while the initial phrase of a sen- 
tence is generally divided into sections, the responsive 
phrase is frequently not so treated, ¢.g., Dr. Gauntlett’s 
St. George :— 
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That the responsive phrase is not divided into sec- 
tions is proved by the harmony, there being no sug- 
gestion of any cadence at the point (marked by an 
asterisk) where the responsive section, if present, 
would commence. The tune Winchester has all its 
phrases divided into sections; Wareham, on the other 
hand, has only its initial phrases so divided; while Dr. 
Dykes’s well-known tune, St Oswald, contains no 
division into sections. As an example of the compara- 




















tively rare division of the responsive phrase of a sen- 
tence, or part of a sentence, when the initial phrase 
has not been so divided may be found in the first two 
lines of the tune S/. Catherine (C.C.H., 335). 

Sections or strains containing two accents are, by 


| some modern theorists (¢.g., Prout and Riemann), con- 


sidered to be divided into motives or figures, each 
containing one accent and commencing upon an 
unaccented beat. Hence the first note of a phrase 
commencing upon an accented beat is regarded as the 
termination of a motive whose initial note is elided. 
In the following examples we have marked the motive 
by dotted slurs, the first note of the first example 
being part of an elided motive :— 
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From these examples our readers will see that while 
every motive must commence upon an unaccented beat, 
and comprise only one accent, it may consist of 
notes of different names (a), or of the same name (6), 
or the notes may be of the same value (a), or of 
different values (4, ¢), also the motives may consist of 
more than two notes (@). This theory of motives is to 
a large extent that of the eminent theorists mentioned 
above, to whose works we must refer those of our 
readers who are impatient for further information upon 
this subject. If the editor will kindly allow us, we may, 
at a future time, have something more to say about the 
form of hymn-tune melodies, when we shall hope to 
proceed synthetically rather than analytically, and show 
how a hymn-tune melody may be constructed, instead 
of being separated into its various constituents. Still 
later on we may, perhaps, be permitted to show how 
by the position and presentation and tonality of certain 
periods or phrases, the best composers of hymn-tunes 
have shewn themselves (consciously or unconsciously) 
to be influenced by the principal classical forms made 
familiar to us by the works of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. Meantime our musical readers should find 
but little difficulty in analyzing any hymn-tune melody 
they may light upon, nor, indeed, provided the prin- 
ciples explained in this article be understood and 
correctly applied, should they find themselves unable 
to appreciate and explain the melodic construction of 
any of the simpler periods of the great masters. 








FESTIVAL SERVICE IN NORTH LONDON. 


WE are pleased to report a second very successful 
festival service of some of the North-West choirs, 
which was held in Lady Margaret Road Wesleyan 
Chapel, Kentish Town, on the 12th ult. The follow- 
ing choirs took part :—Caledonian Road Congregational, 
Camden Road Baptist, Junction Road Congregational, 
Kentish Town Congregational, Lady Margaret Road 
Wesleyan, Park Chapel Congregational, the whole 
forming a choir of about 170 voices. 

The sopranos were very bright and pure, and the 
basses gave forth a capital body of tone; but the altos: 
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and tenors were rather overweighted. The singing, as 
a whole, was excellent, most of the items going with 
great precision andexpression. The following was the 
programme :—Voluntary, ‘‘ At Eventide” (Maxfield), 
Mr. G. H. Lawrence ; Introit, “‘O come, let us worship ” 
(Himmel), the solo being very sweetly rendered by 
Miss Paterson, of the Kentish Town Congregational 
Church choir; Hymn, “ Rejoice, the Lord is King ” 
to “St. Godric”; General Thanksgiving, and the 
Lord’s Prayer; Te Deum to Smart in F; Chant, 
Psalm cxlviii. to Booth in E flat; Anthem, “ O Saviour 
of the World” (Goss) ; Prayer; Anthem, “ As the hart 
pants” (Mendelssohn) ; Solo, “God shall wipe away 
all tears” (Sullivan), Miss Bessie Grant; Hymn, 
“Hark the sound of holy voices,” to ‘ Deerhurst ” ; 
Address, Rev. Alfred Sargent ; Voluntary during offer- 
tory, ‘‘ Andante ” (Mendelssohn), Mr. G. H. Lawrence ; 
Anthem, ‘Blessing, Glory, and Wisdom” (Tours) ; 
Hymo, “Father of love and power” to “ Kirby 
Bedon”; Benediction and Vesper Hymn; Conciuding 
Voluntary, “March in G” (Smart), Mr. G. W. Cox. 
The Te Deum was rendered with grand effect, the 
various parts being taken up very promptly. Goss’s 
anthem was also very effective. The chant, ir spite of 
a few little mistakes in the pointing, was given with 
spirit. The hymns were heartily sung, but were taken 
rather too quickly. In these the congregation joined. 

Miss Bessie Grant gave a refined rendering of 
Sullivan’s charming solo, Mr. William E. Coe, of 
Caledonian Road Congregational Church, conducted 
carefully and well, and Mr, John Sayers, the organist 
of the church, accompanied with excellent judgment. 
The duties of secretary were ably carried out by Mr. 
Alex. H. Richards, of Kentish Town Congregational 
Church. 

The Revs. George Hawker, Alfred Sargent, and 
Wm. Balcock took part in the service. Mr. Sargent 
gave a very appropriate address. He was glad to see 
that more attention was being paid to music in our 
Nonconformist places of worship. We want to make 
our services bright and attractive. Good singing is the 
life of a service, and often a source of inspiration to the 
minister. Many a time a pastor will enter the pulpit 
depressed, for they, like others, are subject to moods ; 
but good singing will often dispel their gloom, and help 
to make the service a blessing. Encouragement should 
therefore be given to choirs in their good work. 








Some Blind Drganists. 
By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


HALF-A-CENTURY ago the musical world—or, at all 
events, the musical world of the Church—had worked 
itself into.a harmless fever of excitement over the 
question of giving employment to the blind organist. 
The matter was made the subject of a good deal of 
strong writing in some of the London journals, and any 
sightless player who succeeded in overcoming the pre- 
judice of the clergy was pretty sure of the hatred of the 
profession. In 1856, when Miss Northcote, a blind 
lady, entered as a competitor for St. Ann and St. Agnes 
near the General Post-office, London, there was a per- 
fect torrent of opposition. But Miss Northcote was 
appointed to the post notwithstanding, and the manner 
in which she discharged her duties throughout a period 
of twenty years practically made the turning point for 
the blind player. 

Of course there had been blind organists long before 
Miss Northcote’s time. There was John Stanley, for 
example, who was born in 1713, and who is the subject 














of a well-known Handel anecdote. Everybody knows 
that even in the midst of his deepest affliction, the loss 
of his eyesight, the great composer could not resist his 
natural propensity to joke. Mr. Coxe tells us that his 
surgeon, Mr. Sharp, having asked him if he would be 
able to continue playing the organ in public, for the 
performance of his oratorios, Handel replied in the 
negative. Sharp then recommended Stanley, who was 
a warm friend of the composer, as a person whose 
memory never failed, upon which Handel burst into a 
loud laugh and said, ‘‘ Mr. Sharp, have you never read 
the Scriptures? Do yo not remember, if the blind lead 
the blind, they fall into the ditch?” It is not recorded 
that Stanley ever led the blind, but he had a good deal 
to do in the way of musically leading those that had 
eyes to see. He had been closely associated with 
Handel in the oratorio performances at the Foundling 
Hospital, and after the composer's death he directed 
these concerts from 1769 to 1777, realising a sum of 
£2,032 for the charity during that time. He was also: 
“master of the royal band,” though I do not know what 
was the exact nature of his duties in that capacity. 

As an organist he began quite young—and let it be 
remembered that he lost his sight when he was only 
two years old, it is said by falling on a marble hearth 
with a china basin in his hand. At the age of eleven 
he competed for and won the organistship of All 
Hallows, Bread Street, and two years later he was 
preferred to a great number of candidates for a similar 
appointment at St. Andrew's, Holborn. In con- 
nection with this church, by the way, a _ very 
curious story is told, not of a blind organist, but of a 
blind piper. It was at the time of the great plague in 
London. The piper, who was of course a Scotsman, 
had found his way to town, and one evening, after a 
day’s weary search for alms, he sat down exhausted on 
the steps of St. Andrew’s Church, By and bye he fell 
into a deep sleep, and when the men came along 
Holborn with the dead-cart to collect the bodies of 
those who had fallen a victim to the pestilence, they 
took the piper for a dead man, and slung him into the 
cart. The motion of the vehicle soon awoke the way- 
faring minstrel, who, failing to make his cries heard, 
seized his pipes and began to rend the air with such 
“music” as he knew must certainly bring him relief, 
The drivers were, of course, horrified to hear such an 
unearthly sound from among the dead bodies, and they 
fled incontinently, swearing that the devil himself was 
in the cart! Of course the poor piper was saved, as 
indeed he deserved to be, 

But to return to Dr. Stanley. In addition to being 
organist at St. Andrew’s, he also became organist at 
the Temple Church, and held the two appointments for 


more than fifty years. He seems to have been a man ~ 


of great ability, for even the profession went frequently 
to his churches to hear him play. At a performance of 
one of Handel's Te Deums the organ was found to be 
half a tone higher than the other instruments, and 
Stanley at once transposed all his share of the work 
from D to D flat, That, of course, would be no great 
feat nowadays, but it was thought to be quite a 
wonderful performance for a blind musician at the 
time. Stanley played the violin and the flute as well as 
the organ, and he carried in his head a big repertoire of 
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solos for both instruments. That he was_ able to 
accompany singers in the way he is recorded to have 
done, and above all to conduct oratorio and other per- 
formances, is certainly astonishing. In the old 1824 
“Dictionary of Musicians” it is said that Miss Arlond, 
his sister-in-law, played each oratorio once through to 
him previous to the public performance, and that 
he needed no further help. But this is almost 
incredible, unless he had already an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the work. 

Of course, no one writing about blind organists would 
think for a moment of omitting the name of Henry 
Smart. All the same, it is well to remember that Smart 
had the advantage of many years of vision before he 
lost his sight, about 1865. The catastrophe was 
attributed to night work on 7he Bride of Dunkerron, 
which he wrote for the Birmingham Festival of 1864. 





At first he could not bear the idea of having toemploya | 


helper in his musical work, but his daughter ultimately 
became an indispensable necessity to him in the way 
of an amanuensis, etc. Probably he felt less incon- 
venience in carrying out his duties as an organist than 
when he wanted to have his musical thoughts set down 
on paper. At St. Pancras he managed to give expres- 
sion to the hymns by getting the young man who was 
his companion to read the words to him, ‘while he 
listened with head bent, drinking in, as it were, the 
spirit of the poet.” Then when the time came for 
singing he was ready. Now and then during the pro- 
gress of the hymn he would forget, and ask, ‘‘ What's 
the next verse about?” but a hint was enough to recall 
the text to his memory, and the character of his accom- 
paniment would be immediately changed if that seemed 
necessary. For voluntaries Smart extemporised a good 
deal, which of course considerably lessened his prac- 
tical difficulties as an organist. 

It was when he came to have to compose by dictation 
that he chafed most. When he was setting a song he 
had the words read over to him three or four times, and 
then went to his “den” to get the composition into his 
mind. Having done that, he would call in the assist- 
ance of his daughter, and they would proceed something 
after this fashion, Smart calling out— Symphony to a 
song, key G, one sharp, treble and bass clefs, two-four 
time, treble, crotchet chord, tail up, D and B below the 
lines ; two quavers, tail up, bound together, G second 
line, B above; bar; crotchet chord, A second space, E 
below, C below,” and so on. Let any composer who 


“ has the gift of sight imagine himself suddenly blind 


and having to go through a process like this with every- 
thing he had composed. And yet this was not by any 
means the most laborious task of the kind which Smart 
had to undertake. A song or an organ piece was bad 
enough ; what then of a whole oratorio or cantata, and 
in full score too? If it had not been with Smart as it 
is with the linnet, who sings because he must, I doubt 
if he would ever have composed at all after he lost his 
sight. It is pathetic to read of his outburst of grief on 
one occasion when his biographer incautiously described 
a glorious sunset to him while, with some friends, he 
was fishing from a boat off Bridlington. He burst into 
tears, and exclaimed, ‘Oh, God! To think that I, who 
have always appreciated nature’s glories and drunk 
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deep of the beauties of scenery, cannot now see a mole- 
hill, much less the loveliness and sublimity of the scene 
now before me!” Nor is the pathos of the incident one 
whit lessened by the circumstance that Smart’s ebulli- 
tion of grief was somewhat stayed by his friends putting 
a fish on a hook and line, and making him believe that 
he had caught it. 

There are many blind organists at present pursuing 
their professional career in various parts of the country, 
but probably no one is more entitled to honourable 
mention than Mr. Alfred Hollins. Mr. Hollins is not 
only a church organist ; he is a recital player who has 
toured all over the kingdom and into a good many 
strange lands besides, and has everywhere shown that, 
unless it be in reading at sight, he can compete with 
anybody who has the use of his eyes. Mr. Hollins’ 
manipulation of a large and strange organ after only a 
very short practice is simply marvellous. How long it 
would take an ordinary ‘‘seeing” player to get 
acquainted with the Sydney Town Hall organ, the 
largest in the world, I do not know, but I do know that 
Mr. Hollins handled the instrument with the greatest 
ease after a very brief trial. This is an argument which 
might very well be used against the faddists who have 
lately been talking about colouring stop handles as an 
aid to the organist. The organist wants no such aids. 
How many players ever look at the names on the 
‘knobs ” after they have got used to their instrument ? 

Alfred Hollins was born at Hull in 1865. Dr. Spark, 
to whom I am indebted for several of the following 
facts, says that even as a child of two years old he 
exhibited phenomenal powers, being able to play many 
little airs on the piano, and name the notes of most 
chords that were struck for him. He got his first 
education at the Wilberforce Institution for the Blind, 
in York, and then, at the age of eleven, he was sent to 
London to the Royal Normal College for the Blind at 
Norwood, where he is himself now one of the pro- 
fessors. Here he had his organ lessons from Dr. E. J. 
Hopkins, and it is said that his progress was so rapid 
that the worthy doctor has some difficulty in keeping 
pace with him. In 1879, when he was only thirteen, 
remember, he appeared as a pianist at the Crystal 
Palace, and on that occasion he gave what the Dazly 
Telegraph called an “astounding performance.’ 
Various successes followed, until, in 1885, Mr. Hollins 
set off for the Continent; and after astonishing the 
Berlin musical public, he settled down for a time to 
study under Von Biilow. He soon became an immense 
favourite with that eccentric musician, and when he 
left he carried with him a photograph of the master 
inscribed—" To Mr. Alfred Hollins, one of those rare, 
true musicians among pianoforte virtuosi.” Back in 
England, Mr. Hollins got as far north as Dundee, and 
then, in January, 1886, set out on his first visit to 
America, where he met with an enthusiastic reception, 
When he came home once more, he continued his 
recitals, both on the piano and organ, throughout the 
country, and ultimately settled for a time as organist of 
the People's Palace, in the East End of London. 

Mr. Hollins’ first church appointment was, at St. 
John’s, Redhill, Surrey, where he remained for over 
three years. In 1888 he became organist of St. 
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Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Upper Norwood, where 
he still plays. When Mr. Clarence Eddy, the W. T. Best 
of America, was in this country last year, he fell in with 
Mr. Hollins and spent a couple of hours with him at 
his organ. It may be interesting to quote here Mr. 
Eddy’s account of the experience. He says: “Mr. 
Hollins plays his instrument as if it were a toy. The 
accuracy and rapidity with which he changes his com- 
binations is marvellous, while his technique is equal 
to the demands of the most exacting compositions. He 
has an astonishing 7éfertoire, and plays everything in 
superb style. His memory is most extraordinary, even 
to remembering the precise location of every stop, 
coupler, combination piston, pedal, etc., in the greatest 
organs, like those built in the Royal Albert Hall, and 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; where he has given many 
concerts with the most pronounced success. Mr, 
‘Hollins is extremely modest, kind-hearted, appreciative, 
and generous. I took tea and supper with himself and 
Mrs, Hollins at their pretty home not far from the 
church, and we spent a most delightful evening to- 
gether.” A charming tribute this of the great American 
organist. 

There are other blind organists of whom I should 
have liked to speak in some detail. Mr. H. J. Crumplin, 
‘of the Parish Church, North Berwick, is one such. He 
commits all his music to memory by the Braille system 
—the only one for such a purpose. He says: ‘‘I get a 
musical friend to play the notes of a piece on the 
‘piano, and I emboss them as he goes along. By this 
‘means any piece can be taken down in a short time. 
For example, such a composition as Mendelssohn’s 
Sixth Organ Sonata could be copied out in a little 
‘more than two hours, and of course. pieces containing 
fewer notes can be written out in less time.” Mr. 
Arthur Stericker, again, is another blind organist of 
eminent capabilities. Like Mr. Hollins, he was born in 
‘Hull (in 1865), and also received his first education at 
York, Moving to London he came under the tuition of 
-Dr. Hopkins, at Norwood, and in 1881 was appointed 
organist and choirmaster at Row Parish Church. Some 
six years later he went to Finnert U. P. Church, 
Greenock, but I have not noted his present sphere of 
work. In Paris there are a very considerable number 
of blind organists, two of the best known being perhaps 
M. Marty, of St, Francois Xavier, and M. Georges 
Syme, of St. Etienne-du-Mont. 

Of course, it need not be forgotten by those who see 
-and hear the wonderful doings of blind musicians, that 
they have all -had the advantage of a very superior train- 
‘ing. There is probably not one of them that has not 
been a student at the College for the Blind in South 
Norwood, where they have been under the care of some 
of the best teachers in the kingdom. There are four 
‘organs here, each blown by a hydraulic engine; and 
besides these there are several sets of organ pedals 
attached to pianos. Organ pupils are, as.a rule, required 
to commit all their music; to, memory at these pianos, 
‘reserving their ‘time at the organ for actual practice, 
‘As to the “notation” employed for this memorizing, 
something must certainly be said. Many more or-less 
‘successful attempts have been made at various times to 
supply the: blind with a musical notation, but it was left 








for the Braille system to provide efficiency and thorough 
practicability in this direction. The basis.of the nota- 
tion is the ordinary Braille alphabet, arranged in four 
rows containing ten letterseach. The seven last letters 
in each row represent the seven musical notes; those 
of the first row being quavers; those of the second 
minims; of the third semibreves; and of the fourth 
crotchets. The sign for semibreve stands also for 
semiquaver ; that for minim for demi-semiquaver, etc. 
This use of the same sign in two senses presents no 
difficulty to any one acquainted with the rudiments of 
music, as a bar consisting of one semiquaver or of 
sixteen semibreves is an impossibility. The notes 
therefore take twenty-eight signs, and for the other 
signs used in music there remain thirty-three. Each 
sign occupies only the space of a single letter. Thus 
the blind are provided with a means for reading music 
which enables them to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
the composition to be studied. A very considerable 
amount. of classical music has already been printed in 
the Braille system ; and when music not already printed 
is required it need only be read out by a sighted person 
for the blind musician to write it himself for future. use. 
The reading is performed from left to right, consequently 
the writing is from right to left; but this reversal presents 
no difficulty as soon as the student has caught the 
idea that, in reading and writing alike, he has to go 
forward. 





Passing Motes. 





TURNING over an old volume of the Gospel Magazine 
the other day I came across the original version of 
“ Rock of Ages,” and was thereby reminded of the cir- 
cumstance that we owe that now famous hymn to a 
controversy—a controversy, too, on the fateful subject 
of predestination, which, if we may credit Milton, was 
the question discussed in a debating club of fallen 
angels in Pandemonium. ‘Toplady, the author of the 
hymn, was a clergyman who held very strong Calvinistic 
views, and he was not pleased with the doctrines being 
propagated in his time by the Wesleys, who hated the 
tenets of predestination as much as Satan is said to 
hate holy water. Toplady, indeed, had a long and 
bitter controversy with John Wesley, in which he 
appears in anything but an enviable light. Passing 
over the details of this controversy as being quite un- 
interesting at this time of day, it is sufficient to say that 
“Rock of Ages” was written as a kind of protest 
against the dag¢trine of absolute perfection in this life, 
which the author erroneously suspected Wesley of 
preaching. In the Gospel Magazine for March, 1776—- 
a magazine of which Toplady was at the time editor— 
it.comes at the end of an extraordinary article, written 
by Toplady, and headed “ Questions and Answers rela- 
tive to the National Debt.”, ,The author begins by 
showing the impossibility of the nation ever paying off 
its pecuniary obligations, Then, founding on this, he 
makes a kind of spiritual calculation of the number of 
a man’s sins, bringing out. the grand total, at eighty 
years of age, to be 2,522 millions and 880 thousands ! 
We can never, he says, pay off this immense debt, and 
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divine goodness will not compound for it by accepting 
anything less than we owe. After this, of course, we 
have the Gospel remedy for the utter insolvency of the 
sinner ; and then follows the now well-known hymn, 
which is headed, ‘A living and dying prayer for the 
holiest believer in the world.” 


“Rock of Ages” is generally spoken of as the mos 
popular hymn in the English language. I do not 
believe it occupies that position ; nor does it deserve 
to occupy it, for there are many hymns that are finer in 
every way. But it has certainly been sung in every 
corner of the globe, and has been translated into more 
languages than any other hymn of which we know. 
Even Mr. Gladstone has been fascinated by it, and has 
written a Latin version—set to music by Dr. Bridge— 
which has been much admired and much discussed. 
This version, by the way, was written during a debate 
in the House of Commons, One day, some thirty-four 
years ago, someone asked Mr. Gladstone how he 
managed to sit out with patience so many dreary hours 
at Westminster. He replied, ‘I have not so much 
time for religious exercises during the session as I used 
to have, but I will show you what I do.” Then, putting 
his hand in his pocket, Mr. Gladstone took out some 
papers, and added, “ Last night we had a long debate, 
and I occupied the time in translating into Latin, as 
you see, the hymn ‘ Rock of Ages,’” Most men would 
reserve such a delicate bit for the quiet of their study, 
and might not do so well as Mr. Gladstone after all. 


With the retirement of the veteran Manuel Garcia 
from his post at the Royal Academy of Music, one of 
the strongest links with the musical past has been 
practically broken. The Garcia family has a reputation 
of more than a century ; and its last representative, now 
in his ninety-first year, was before the public while 
Beethoven and Schubert were still alive—when 
Mendelssohn and Schumann were only beginning their 
careers ; when Verdi and Wagner were but students, 
and Gounod was a lad of seven. To have a veteran 
like this still amongst us, and only just retiring from 
his labours, makes a man of even middle age feel quite 
juvenile. As I remarked elsewhere some time ago, 
Garcia’s years are a tribute to his digestion. The 
Psalmist declared that all after the three score and ten 
is but “ labour and sorrow”; but the Psalmist did not, 


like Garcia, eat hot rolls and drink strong tea for his — 


luncheon when he was over eighty. If you can do that 
without a protest from your liver there is no reason 
why you should not go down among the dead men with 
a full century to your credit. Senor Garcia, it is not 
generally known, began his career as an operatic 
vocalist. As early as 1825 he accompanied his parents 
to America, and sang with their Italian company all 
over the States. It is told that when the family were 
on their way to Mexico they were in the habit of sing- 
ing on deck. The captain was very superstitious, and 
strongly objected to the vocalists “whistling for a 
wind.” Indeed, he threatened to throw them all over- 
board, and expressed his regret that he had not done so 
when a storm arose shortly afterwards! Garcia ought 
really to give usa volume of reminiscences now that he 








will have time to write. The man who sang before: 
Rossini, and taught Jenny Lind, and had Marie Malibran 
and Pauline Viardot for sisters, should have some in- 
teresting things to tell us. 


Another veteran who ought to write his reminiscences: 
is Mr. Charles Kensington Salaman, who has just been 
celebrating his eighty-second birthday by adding to the 
already considerable number of his songs. Few living. 
musicians have been more intimately connected with 
the progress of the art in this country than Mr, Sala-- 
man. Born in London in 1814, he was one of the 
earliest students of the R. A. M., and had published 
his first song as far back as 1828. In the latter year he 
went to Paris with his parents, and there took piano 
lessons from Henri Herz, having to get up at five 
o'clock in the morning in order to avail himself of the 
privilege! That makes ‘one better” than Charles 
Hallé with old Rinck, who thought six o'clock early 
enough for a start. Salaman had played a good deal in 
public before then—once in conjunction with Crouch, 
the composer of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen "—but it was 
not until 1833 that he gave his first orchestral concert. 
This concert was held in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
and was conducted by Sir George Smart. Salaman’s 
share in the programme was Mendelssohn’s concerto 
inG minor. The orchestral parts of this then new 
work had not yet been printed, and the band played 
from MS. parts lent by the publishers. Mr, Salaman 
went to Rome in 1846, and was there for two years. 
During the Carnival of 1848 he conducted Beethoven's 
second symphony at a concert given at the Ruspoli 
Palace—a performance which possesses some historic 
interest, for it was the first time a symphony by 
Beethoven, performed by an orchestra, had been heard 
in Rome. While the performance was still going on, the 
news arrived of a revolution in Paris, and the flight of 
Louis Philippe. Mr. Salaman was one of those who, in 
1874, combined to found the Musical Association, of 
which he was the first secretary. As a composer, per- 
haps he is best known by his famous: serenade, “I 
arise from dreams of thee,” written so long ago as 
1838, 


I was much interested in a lecture delivered recently 
in Edinburgh by Professor Niecks, on Rousseau. as a 
musician. Jean Jacques’ achievements in music are, I 
am afraid, for the most part forgotten, although ‘‘ Rous- 
seau’s Dream” survives in a healthy existence, and 
Rousseau’s ‘ Musical Dictionary” is sometimes 
seen in the second-hand catalogues. It is true 
that he has been said to have had no knowledge 
of even the rudiments of musical technic; but this 
statement is in a measure refuted by the mere fact 
that he went to Paris in 1742 for the purpose of putting 
forward a new notation of music, of which he was the 
inventor. The notation was undoubtedly ingenious, 
and it had the advantage over the common staff in that 
it showed the relationship between the different 
degrees of the scale, in addition to which the Tonic 
Sol-fa notation owes something to it. The melody 


known as “ Rousseau’s Dream ” comes from Rousseau’s 
opera Le Devin du Village, which was performed for 
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the first time in 1752 at Fontainebleau, before Louis 
XV., King of France. There is a curious story con- 
nected with this work, making out that it is not 
(Rousseau’s at all. The story goes that it was the 
work of a musician named Granet, who had been in 
correspondence with Rousseau concerning the libretto 
of an opera, which the latter was to supply. Granet is 
said to have directed it to ‘‘M. Rousseau, Homme des 
Lettres, 4 Paris,"—decidedly a vague address, seeing 
that there were at that time several literary men of the 
name in Paris. The parcel is supposed to have fallen 
into the hands of one Pierre Rousseau. This gentle- 
man, though he knew that the packet could: not have 
-been intended for him, not only read it, but showed it 
to a M. Bellissent, also a musician. Having satisfied 
his curiosity he returned it to the postal authorities, 
and in time it duly reached its rightful owner. The 
opera when performed, as indicated above, was suc- 
‘cessful enough to set agoing tke train of gossip if not 
of slander. Bellissent related what he knew of the 
matter, and Pierre Rousseau wrote a full accgunt of 
the affair in the Journal Encyclopedique for December, 
1752. Jean Jacques indignantly refuted the accusa- 
tion made against him, and, to prove his ability, re- 
wrote the whole of the opera—a rather disastrous pro- 
ceeding, as it turned out, for the later version did not 
bear comparison with the earlier, The story as it 
stands is hardly credible, but it is interesting as bear- 
ing on the probable authorship of a favourite melody. 
Rousseau died in Paris in 1778, whether naturally or 
by his own hand is a matter of controversy. 
J. CuTHBERT HADDEN. 








Coir SincGerS.—Human nature is a curious com- 
‘bination of faculties and attributes, and that part of it 
which sings is not exempt from the drawbacks and dis- 
abilities that handicap its march to the music of har- 
‘monious progress. Why are the buoyant children of 
‘song, who make harmony a study and melody a science, 
and rhythmic sounds a delight, so easily discomposed 
that they cannot make their views and sentiments 
-chord and keep up a unison of opinion and feeling ? 
Why are choirs sometimes thrown into the chaos of 
discord and disruption at the cost of courtesy and a 
Christian spirit? Wherefore are musical men and 
women such cruel critics of each other’s performances ? 
Without attempting to excuse that which is inexcusable, 
or to palliate the offence which is discreditable to 
vocalists and to all who permit themselves to yield to 
the tempting devils of jealousy, envy, and conceit, we 
venture to say that the trouble arises from the sensitive 
nature of the singing fraternity. A good singer must be 
made of fine clay—the nerves are delicate chords, the 
heart is a harp of a thousand strings, and the soul a 
vibrant flame which a breath can move. But this nice 
construction of nature should be the reason why the 
singer should soar above the petty and childish tender- 
ness that turns the musical machine into a grating 
rattle casket. The greatest hero is the man who 
conquers himself. The best. neighbour and citizen is 
he who says nothing unless he can say something good 
of his associates and friends. The best Christian is 
he who is a peacemaker, for he has the promise of the 
.benediction of heaven. The man who behaves like an 
overgrown boy, and pouts and sulks and scolds be- 
cause he cannot have his way, may have the years of 
-an adult, but he is -sadly lacking in the spirit of true 
manhood, 
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HANOVER CHAPEL, HALIFAX. 
Built by Messrs. Abbott and Smith, Leeds. 
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latest improved principle. 
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The organ is blown by hydraulic engine, with sepa- 
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(Paragraphs for this columu, Should reach us by the 20th, of 
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- . METROPOLITAN. 

GROSVENOR SQuarE.—Some months ago we called 
attention to the negle¢t of musical matters at the 
Weigh House Chapel. We are glad to hear that our 
remarks have had a beneficial effect. On Sunday, the 
8th ult. a special musical service was held in the 
afternoon; when Miss Annie Stanyon and Mr. Moffat 
Ford sang solos, the organist, Mr.:A, Jones Roberts, 
gave organ solos, the choir rendered some anthems, 
Mr. Mark Ambient recited, and the pastor gave an 
address. 
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Haverstock HiLt.—Mr. F. G. Edwards has under- 
taken the post of choirmaster at Maitland Park Congre- 
gational Church, and will commence his duties at 
once, 

REGENT’Ss PARK.—Mr. C. E. Smith, who has been 
organist at Downs Baptist Chapel, Clapton, for nearly 
seventeen years, has accepted the post of organist and 
choirmaster at Regent’s Park Baptist Chapel. 





PROVINCIAL. 


BESSES, NEAR MANCHESTER.—The annual choir party 
was held recently in the Congregational Church school- 
room, The company, consisting of the choir and 
friends, including the pastor and deacons, numbering 
in the aggregate eighty persons, met in the large school- 
room, which had been specially prepared for the 
occasion. At five o’clock the company partook of a 
substantial tea. After an interval a short concert was 
given. This was followed by various amusements, 
during which fruit, coffee, and other refreshments were 
served at intervals. Shortly before ten o'clock Mr, 
Mellodew proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. 
Leaver, the host and hostess, for again inviting the 
choir and friends to meet under such exceedingly 
pleasant conditions. Mr. David Birchenhall, in appro- 
priate language, seconded the proposition, which was 
tendered by hearty acclamation, to which Mr. Leaver 
responded. 


BroMLEy (KEnT).—After the evening service at the 
Congregational Church on the 22nd ult., a musical 
service was held, when Mr. J. H. Maunder played four 
organ solos in excellent style, and Mrs. Maunder sang 
with much taste ‘There is a Green Hill,” and ‘*O 
rest in the Lord.” The choir, conducted by Mr. Oram, 
sang ‘ Crossing the Bar.” 

CarpirF.—On_ Friday, February 28th, 1896, the 
choir of Roath Road Wesleyan Church held their 
annual supper. An excellent programme was gone 
through, which included a pianoforte solo by Mr. A, C. 
Jones (the organist), an organ solo by Mr. J. A. Heald 
(the deputy organist), two violin solos by Miss Martin, 
and a cornet solo by Mr. C. Thomas. Songs were 
given by Misses Hosington and Nicholson, Messrs. E. 
Brown, Berry, A, C. Jones, and Mr. Gee. The choir 
also rendered two anthems, “Seek ye the Lord,” and 
“Oh, that I had wings like a dove.” The principal 
item of the proceedings, however, was the presentation 
to the late organist, Miss Jenkins (who has held the 
important post for over fifteen years, and has. had ‘to 
resign on account of ill health), of a beautiful walnut 
inlaid Davenport, which bore the following inscription : 
‘Presented to Miss R. E. Jenkins by the members of 
Roath Road Wesleyan Choir, February 28th, 1896. 
‘There is sweetness in remembrance.’” The presenta- 
tion was_made by Mr. E. Brown in a neat speech.—— 
On Thursday, March 42th, a grand circuit festival 
of the Bands of Hope was held in Roath Road Wes- 
leyan Church. Rev, John Rhodes presided. An 
excellent address was given by Rev. G. A. Bennetts, 
B.A., of London, to a large congregation. A choir of 
600 voices, conducted by Mr. A. E. Jones, organist of 
the church, sang the hymns, and Dr. Woodward's “ The 
radiant morn has passed away,” in a very pleasing 
manner. 


CHELTENHAM.—On Thursday, the 5th ult., Mr. 
George H. Fox gave an organ recital in Highbury Con- 
gregational Church. Selections from Bach, Widor, and 
Chipp were much enjoyed. ‘Mr. A. G. Bloodworth gave 
two violoncello solos with much acceptance. There 
was a large audience. 


_ DALKEITH.—A very successful performance. of 
Shinn’s melodious cantata Lazarus of Bethany was 








given last month by the “Daniel” Band of Hope 
Choral Society, under the conductorship of Mr. W. C. 
Gray. The music was much appreciated. 


DARLINGTON.—A meeting of the organists, choir- 
masters, together with other representatives of the 
Nonconformist choirs of the town, was held on Feb, 
24th at Paradise Lecture Hall. Mr. J. J. Robinson 
presided, and explained the object of the meeting, 
which was to develop and further musical matters in 
relation to Nonconformist church worship, with a view 
to rendering the services more congregational and devo- 
tional. During the discussion many useful suggestions 
were thrown out. The chanting of the Psalms, the 
intoning of the Lord’s Prayer, the singing of the Vesper 
and Amens were thought to be desirable, but which 
only few of the Nonconformist churches have adopted 
at present. The adoption of the Commandments with 
responses was also urged, and some form of responsive 
prayer, usually New Testament readings with suitable 
response intended for the congregation, so as to enable 
worshippers to take a definite and more personal part 
in public worship, was stoutly advocated by others. 
It is probable that an association will be formed to 
discuss Nonconformist choir questions, and to advocate 
a forward movement in Nonconformist psalmody, 


LreEpDs.—Mr. Charles Clarkson, who held the position 
of organist at the Woodhouse Moor Wesleyan Church 
for upwards of twelve years, has just been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of the Roscoe Place Wesleyan 
Church, Leeds; where he will shortly commence his 
duties, The church is a very fine one, and contains a 
beautifulthree manual-organ which was built some years 
ago by Booth, of Wakefield. 


St. ANNE’S-ON-SEA.—A special musical service (the 
first of its kind), was held after the ordinary service on 
February 23rd. The programme included special old 
and new tunes, Stainer’s anthem, ‘‘ What are these,” 
and organ solos. Mr. James T. Lightwood, the organist 
and choirmaster, directed the proceedings. It is 
proposed to hoid these services monthly, one speci al 
object being to promote the congregational practice of 
new tunes. Nearly all the congregation remained to 
the special service. 


WINCHESTER.—On. the 18th ult. a sacred concert 
was given in the Congregational church. The pro- 
gramme was sustained entirely by Miss Noona Mac- 
quoid (contralto), Mr. Alexander Tucker (bass) and 
Mr. Minshall. Miss Macquoid showed great artistic 
ability in “O rest in the Lord” and “God shall wipe 
away all tears”; Mr. Tucker, for “The Two Twi- 
lights ” and “ Behold, I stand at the door,” was loudly 
applauded. Mr. Minshall gave five organ solos, and 
accompanied throughout. 


WInDsoR.—The new organ at the Victoria Street 
Baptist Church (built by Messrs. Samuel and Twyford, 
of London), was inaugurated on the I9th ult., when a 
recital, consisting of pieces by Mozart, Handel, Haydn, 
Bach, etc., was given by the Rev. E. W. Tarbox, of 
Guildford. The choir of the church contributed a 
couple of anthems, ‘“‘ What are these” (Stainer), and 
“March on, march on, ye soldiers true” (Darnton), 
both of which were excellently rendered. The pastor, 
Rev. Jesse Aubrey, also gave a most interesting address 
on “ Praise.” There was a crowded congregation. 


COLONIAL. 


WELLINGTON (NEW ZEALAND).—On Sunday even- 
ing (Jan. 26th), special references were made in most 
of the Nonconformist Churches to the death of Prince 
Henry of Battenberg. At St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, at the'conclusion of the service, Mr. Maughan 
Barnett played the “Dead March” in Sau/, the congre- 
gation remaining standing, as a mark of respect to the 
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deceased. At the Congregational Church the Rev. J. 
Reed Glasson referred to the death of the late Prince, 
and said that it was a right thing for us to pay a tribute 
to the memory of Prince Henry, because we were a 
loyal people, and that which affected the throne affected 
us and stirred our deepest sympathies. At the conclu- 
sion of the service Mr. W. A. Reed, A.M.T.C.L., played 
the “ Dead March” in Sau/. He also played as an 
opening voluntary Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March,” and the 
anthem was Vincent's setting of ‘‘Far from my 
Heavenly Home.” At St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church a special sermon was preached by Rev. C. S. 
Ogg, and Mr. Pierard pertormed the “ Dead March” in 
Saul. At the Wesleyan Church the Rev. J.. Baumber 
referred to the sad event, and Mr. Harland played 
Beethoven’s “ Funeral March” at the conclusion of the 
service. 








Correspondence. 


“DANCE MUSIC” AS A VOLUNTARY. 
To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musicat JOURNAL, 


Dear Sir,—One of the stories given in the paper 
by ‘‘Corno Inglese” in your last issue reminds me of 
a similar.case in my own. experience many years ago, 
when holding my first appointment. A member of the 
congregation complained bitterly to one of the church- 
wardens that a ‘‘ Wal/z” had been played as a volun- 
tary, and thought such desecration should not be 
allowed. The churchwarden was, fortunately, not 
only very friendly with me, but also had some idea of 
music, and knew that the “ Waltz” complained of was 
no other than the beautiful allegretto movement in G 
minor from the Symphony to Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise. - 

The mingled indignation and. amusement exhibited 
by my friend the churchwarden formed an interesting 
matter of observation.—Yours truly, DELTA. 








ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER? 
To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musica JouRNAL. 


S1r,—Your correspondent “Oxon,” in the March 
number, is inclined to turn possibilities into certainties. 

His views are not borne out by facts, and it is in 
justice to those gentlemen who undertake dual control 
that I protest against his assertions. 

“Oxon” says, ‘Dual control must lead to differ- 
ences,” and, further on, that. a choirmaster ‘ may 
instruct his singers in one way, while the organist 
plays as he thinks best.” Asa generality this is pre- 
posterous nonsense. 

There may be churches where the dual control does 
not act, but frequently this is a fersona/, and net a 
musical, matter. 

“Oxon” concludes by saying, ‘‘I have found the 
best singing is to be heard where there is one man only 
in authority.” Has he heard the singing at Islington, 
where Mr. Williamson conducts and Mr. Fountain 
Meen plays the organ; at the church at Ashton men- 
tioned in the March Journal; at Enfield, where Mr. 
Fitch has so good a choir, and at innumerable other 
churches ? 

I have never heard of bickerings at these places, and 
the remarks as to the best singing do not apply to either 
of them. 

At Grafton Square I have worked for ten years with 
the choirmaster very comfortably, and a variety of 
opinion does not mean a good row or a difference in 
performance between choir and organ.—Yours, etc., 
Joun P. ATTWATER. 
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| “PREACHER” AND “UNITY OF THOUGHT.” 
| To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musica Journat. 


S1r,—In his letter appearing in the March issue of 
your journal, ‘‘ Preacher” introduces a subject which 
cannot be too forcibly impressed upon the notice of 
those who are responsible for the conduct of our public 

| services, viz., the ‘‘ preservation of the unities.” 

It has always seemed to me that a prominent defect 
in the average Nonconformist service is to be found in 
the heterogeneous character of the items composing it, 
and the casual manner in which they are introduced. 
This is no\doubt largely due to the fact that not only 
each Nonconformist sect, but each’ individual church in 
each sect, has its own particular form and order of 
service, regulated apparently by only one common aim, 
viz., divergence from the order observed in the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Happily, the present day tendency is towards a 
moderated accentuation of that divergence, with the 
result that our services now include not only hymns, 
but chanted psalms, anthems, and settings of the 














canticles. There is, however, this drawback, that 
whereas, in the morning and evening services as con- 
tained in the Prayer Book, these have regularly assigned 
positions as parts of a cohesive whole, in the Noncon- 
formist service their place is determined by no particu- 
lar rule, and often with little (if any) reference to what 
precedes or follows; producing, as a natural conse- 
quence, a sense of disjointedness and unrest, and 
keeping the mind of the worshipper constantly alert, 
speculating as to what will come next and endeavouring 
to find a reason for that which has been. 

Then again, with the very few exceptions of Christ- 
mas and Easter Days, and occasions devoted to special 
interests such as missions, harvest thanksgivings, etc., 
our congregations have no opportunity of anticipating 
the predominant spirit of the service, and of coming to 
church with that direct preparedness of mind which is 
a very important (though too often neglected) factor in 
true and intelligent worship. This, I take it, is an un- 
fortunate outcome of Nonconformist rejection of the 
authorised division of the Christian year. 

Under existing conditions, it devolves upon the 
minister alone to determine thé character of the service; 
and an experience of over fifteen years as organist has. 
led me to the conclusion that in lamentably rare 
instances does his care in this matter extend beyond 
his sermon. Occasionally, indeed, he will ask that a 
particular hymn may be sung before or after it; but the 
sung portions of what are sometimes irreverently styled 
“the preliminaries” are too frequently left to the 
selection of the organist, who, in ignorance of the 
minister’s subject, must perforce be guided mainly by 
personal preference, and may or may not happen to 
hit upon something appropriate, and certainly is not to 
be blamed if he misses the mark. 

It must be admitted that in many cases the organist 
does not seek to ascertain beforehand the subject of 
the sermon; or, accidentally knowing it, is at no pains 
to follow its spirit in the selection of such musical parts: 
of the service as may be left to him ; but speaking from 
my own experience (which I do not think is singular), 
I should say that the average minister shares equally 
with the average organist the fault of indifference to a 
unity of idea being observed throughout every service ; 
and I venture to think that if the minister were to 
cultivate a personal acquaintance with his organist,. 
show a friendly (but not dictatorial) interest in the 
musical arrangements, and spare a few moments each: 
week to indicate the character he proposes giving to 
the following Sunday's services, he would find the 
musician most ready to co-operate in avoiding that 
disjointedness which is so painful to a sensitive wor- 


shipper. 
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As to the result to be attained, I am entirely at one 
with “ Preacher”; but I probably express the senti- 
ments of the majority of ny brother organists when I 
say that his proposed method somewhat oversteps the 
practical. 

In the nature of things, the man entrusted with the 
direction of the musical arrangements should, from his 
special knowledge, be better able than the minister to 
determine what is fittest to be sung on any given 
occasion; he being in a position to more accurately 
gauge the capabilities of choir and congregation, a 
variable quantity, as we know to our cost, and always 
an important consideration. 

A good organist and choirmaster should be at least 
as capable of choosing discreetly, as of rendering well, 
and [ may remind “ Preacher” that for one minister 
who has any practical knowledge of matters musical, 
there are twenty who have none, and whose selection 
of the psalmody (to say nothing of the voluntaries) 
would not conduce to the happiness of congregation, 
-choir, or organist. 

1 have nothing to say against the minister choosing 
the Aymns; and for the rest, I believe that, if he takes 
the organist into his confidence as a colleague, he is not 
likely to find his suggestions as to other musical items 
resented, or to experience much difficulty in obtaining 
the desired unity of feeling in the constituent parts of 
the service.—-Yours faithfully, 


March, 1896. ARTHUR J. CRABBS, 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
Balham Congregational Church. 








Festival Hymns and Tunes for Whitsuntide. R. S. 
Chrystal, 11, Market Street, Manchester. 1d.—These 
are the prize tunes of the Manchester Sunday School 
Union, and were selected from 864 compositions sent 
in. They are written by Dr. Henry Hiles, Dr. Roland 
Rogers, Messrs. Thomas Facer, Caleb Simper, Mansell 
Ramsey, William Grundy, A. H. Cox, and J. P. Hey. 


The Student's Harmony. By Orlando A. Mansfield. 
Messrs. Weekes and Co., 14, Hanover Street, W., 
4s. 6d—Dr. Mansfield has succeeded in writing an 
interesting, useful and understandable treatise on 
harmony. Although intended chiefly for students, it 
will be found most helpful to experienced musicians. 
The division of the book into sections is good, and, 
with the very full index, an enquirer can readily find 
what he wants. The questions at the end of every 
chapter are useful in bringing to the mind the main 
points to be remembered. The very varied examples 
taken from many sources show that the author has a 
very wide knowledge of musical literature. We can 
very cordially recommend Dr. Mansfield’s work to all 
interested in the study of harmony. 


Original Compositions for the Organ. By Ernest 
H. Smith, F.R.C.O. Beal and Co., 16, Oxford Circus 
Avenue.—Four numbers are before us, all of them 
pleasing and well written. The Nocturne in E flat 
ought to be very popular. ‘Christmas Eve "—a 
Fantasia with ‘Good King Wenceslas” as the chief 
theme—is effective. 


Mr. Manns will have a fine choir to conduct 
at the forthcoming South Wales Festival. More than 
1,500 applications to join the choir have been received, 
but only 1,000 are required. 

AN agitation is on foot in Manchester to weed out 
the worn-out voices from Hallé’s choir. 














Mr. MANUEL GARCIA, who is about ninety years of 
age, is retiring from the post of Professor of Singing 
at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Tue Corporation of London will probably contribute 
41,000 to the Barnby fund. 

THE new Principal of the Guildhall School of Music 
will not be appointed till the summer. The increase 
in the number of students still goes on. 

A BIOGRAPHY of the late Sir Joseph Barnby is being 
written by Mr. W. H. Sonley Johnstone, and will be 
published by Mr. W. Heinemann. 

A work on “ Notable Welsh Musicians” will shortly 
be published by Mr. Frederick Griffiths, the flautist. 


J. B. B.—We cannot reply to your enquiry ve adver- 
tisement because you fail to give us your address. 

T. A—We do not believe a word of it. The story is 
improbable on the face of it. We cannot give publicity 
to it. 

T. M.—(1) No. (2) The Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, W. (3) At our office. (4) Curwen 
and Sons. 

The following are thanked for their letters— 

F. B. (Doncaster) ; J. J. T. (Poole); W. B. (Leices- 
ter); A. D. (Epsom); R. D. T. (Slough); W. W. (New- 
port); J. F.S. (Durham); A. R. (Kentish Town); C. N. 
(Leeds); P. H. (Rhyl); W. F. T. (Reading); A. B. 
(Chicago); M. E. (Nottingham). 








Accivdentals. 





OnE day, during the singing of the M/cserere of Lulli, 
Louis Quatorze remained on his knees during. the 
whole Miserere; and, of course, the courtiers were 
obliged to do the same. After the service was over, the 
king, rising, turned to an old courtier. 

‘How do you like the music?” he asked. 

“ Sire,” was the reply, “it is very soft for the ears, but 
very hard for the knees.” 

Prima Donna: “ The Morning Dash says my acting 
is suggestive of the timbre of my voice. What does 
that mean ?” 

Contralto (viciously) : “It means you're a stick.” 





Fonp Parent: “She's got a lot of music in her.” 

Sarcastic Neighbour: ‘Yes; what a pity it’s allowed 
to escape.” 

Mrs. X —— is very fond of singing in public. Un- 
fortunately she sings frightfully off the key, and it has 
taken her several years to become aware of the fact. 

Recently she consulted a specialist, Dr. Muir, who 
informed her that she was suffering from hyperzs- 
thesia and anesthesia of the pharynx, due to the 
presence of enlarged glands in the glosso-epiglottic 
fossz, to distended tonsillar crypts, or some. other 
local organic change. 

Mrs. X —— is now happy. 





THE only creature who absolutely cannot be for- 
given in this world is the boy who tries to sing bass. 





“Can you tell me, Professor,” asked Grigsby, “ what 
an ‘extempore pianist’ is? 1 see that the perform- 
ances of such a pianist are advertised.” 

“ Certainly,” said the Professor ; ‘‘ ex, out of ; temo, 
time ; an extempore pianist is one that plays out of 
time!” 
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LATEST EDITION, I89I. 








Containing 905 Tunes and Chants, specially compiled as a 
Complete Companion to all the Baptist and Congregational 
Hymn Books. 


PRICE - - - - from 3s. 6d. 





Lists and Special Terms for Choirs, ett., from the Publishers, 
W. & F. MORGAN. BRISTOL. 
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The Oiganist’s Magazine of Yotuntaries. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every Alternate Month. Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 





WOLUME I. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, b irene contains— 
Postlude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O 
Prelude, H. Ernest Nichol, Mus. Bac. 
Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac, 


January, 1892, containe— ‘ 
Postlude. D. R. Munro. 
Andante, B. Jackson, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1892, contains— 
Andante in A. Arthur Berridge. 
March in D, W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 


May, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac, 
Adagio, Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac, 
July, 1892, contains— 
“Rockingham,” with introduction and Variations. John P. 
caper 
September, 1892, contains— 
Idyll—“‘ An Eventide.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Introductions, Variations, and Fugue on the Hymn Tune “St. 
Alphege,” W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
November, 1892, centains— 
March, W. Wright. 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
postlude in G. = Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac, 


anuary, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G. 2 P, Attwater. 
Postlude, W. Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1893, contains— 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. (Prise Composition.) 
o. W. Wright. 
Interlude, J.P. Attwater. 
May, 1893, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Fugato on the Hymn Tune 
“*Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Andante, Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Song Without Ap mod Arthur Berridge. 
ber, 1893, contains— 


's ition.) 





beret otnttary. Frank N, Abernethy, Mus. Bac. (Prise 
Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 


SINGLE COPIES ONH SHILLING AND SIXPHNOCE NET 


WOLUME Ik. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1893, contains— 

Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Meditation—Aan evening Song. James Lyon. 

january, 1 » contains— 
Postlude. W. Warne 
andante con moto. J.P. Attwater. 

March, 1894, contains— 
Orchestral March. salle Ae ” Attwater. 


1894, contains— 
Berceuse, Bruce p nem 
An Idyll. James Lyon, 
At Close of Day. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1894, contains— 
Cantilene Pastorale. ‘rnest H. Smith, .R.C.O. 
Pastoral Melody. Arthur Berridge. 
Idyll. James Lyon. 
September, 1894, containe— 
Postlude (introauction and Fugue), James Lyon, 
jovember, 1894, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Finale on (; Remerton.” 
Composition,» Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C 
Andante. Bruce Steane. 
January, Lee contains— 
Meditation. W. Henry Maxfield 
Concert Satz, James Lyon. 
Album Leaf. Arthur Berridge. 
March, 1896, contains— 
Meditation No. 2, James Lyon. 
Prelude. Wiles ‘Porter, F. 56.0; 
May, 1895, contains— 
jai Moderato, James Lyon. 
Caprice. Millward Hughes. 
peels: 1995 contains— 
Souvenir de Mozart. . Irons. 
Tocatta. James lity 
September, 1895, + > remerted 
Allegretto in B-flat, George H. Ely, B 
Pretude. H. Easun, 
November, 1895, contains—) 
Album Leaf, Arthur Beridge. 
gutermaaso. J fa gh Lyon. felt, Mus. Dec. ( i 
Ble ato. ansfle us. PriseiCom 
, uary, uary, 1896, contains— Woettion). 
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Caprice. alter soon S Rw. 
March, 1896, contains — 
Introductory Voluntary. ‘Thos. Ely, Mus, Bac 
“ Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest is, Smith, F.R.C.O, 
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As to the result to be attained, I am entirely at one 
with “ Preacher”; but I probably express the senti- 


ments of the majority of ny brother organists when I | 


say that his proposed method somewhat oversteps the 
practicai. 

In the nature of things, the man entrusted with the 
direction of the musical arrangements should, from his 
special knowledge, be better able than the minister to 
determine what is fittest to be sung on any given 
occasion; he being in a position to more accurately 
gauge the capabilities of choir and congregation, a 
variable quantity, as we know to our cost, and always 
an important consideration. 

A good organist and choirmaster should be at least 
as capable of choosing discreetly, as of rendering well, 


and [| may remind “Preacher” that for one minister | 


who has any practical knowledge of matters musical, 
there are twenty who have none, and whose selection 
of the psalmody (to say nothing of the voluntaries) 
would not conduce to the happiness of congregation, 
choir, or organist. 

| have nothing to say against the minister choosing 
the Aymus ; and for the rest, I believe that, if he takes 
the organist into his confidence as a colleague, he is not 
likely to find his suggestions as to other musical items 
resented, or to experience much difficulty in obtaining 
the desired unity of feeling in the constituent parts of 
the service.—-Yours faithfully, 


March, 1896. ARTHUR J. CRABBS, 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
Balham Congregational Church. 





Reviews. 


Festival Hymns and Tunes for Whitsuntide. R.S. 
Chrystal, 11, Market Street, Manchester. 1d.—These 
are the prize tunes of the Manchester Sunday School 
Union, and were selected from 864 compositions sent 
in. They are written by Dr. Henry Hiles, Dr. Roland 
Rogers, Messrs. Thomas Facer, Caleb Simper, Mansell 
Ramsey, William Grundy, A. H. Cox, and J. P. Hey. 


The Student's Harmony. By Orlando A. Mansfield. 
Messrs. Weekes and Co., 14, Hanover Street, W., 
4s. 6d —Dr. Mansfield has succeeded in writing an 
interesting, useful and understandable treatise on 
harmony. Although intended chiefly for students, it 
will be found most helpful to experienced musicians. 
The division of the book into sections is good, and, 
with the very full index, an enquirer can readily find 
what he wants. The questions at the end of every 
chapter are useful in bringing to the mind the main 
points to be remembered. The very varied examples 
taken from many sources show that the author has a 
very wide knowledge of musical literature. We can 
very cordially recommend Dr. Mansfield’s work to all 
interested in the study of harmony. 


Original Compositions for the Organ. By Ernest 
H. Smith, F.R.C.O. Beal and Co., 16, Oxford Circus 
Avenue.—Four numbers are before us, all of them 
pleasing and well written. The Nocturne in E flat 
ought to be very popular. ‘‘Christmas Eve ’”—a 
Fantasia with ‘Good King Wenceslas” as the chief 
theme—is effective. 





Staccato Motes. 
Mr. Manns will have a fue choir to conduct 
at the forthcoming South Wales Festival. More than 


1,500 applications to join the choir have been received, 
but only 1,000 are required. 

AN agitation is on foot in Manchester to weed out 
the worn-out voices from Hallé’s choir. 
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Mr. MANUEL GARCIA, who is about ninety years of 
age, is retiring from the post of Professor of Singing 
at the Royal Academy of Music. 

THE Corporation of London will probably contribute 
£1,000 to the Barnby fund. 

THE new Principal of the Guildhall School of Music 
will not be appointed till the summer. The increase 
in the number of students still goes on. 

A BIOGRAPHY of the late Sir Joseph Barnby is being 
written by Mr. W. H. Sonley Johnstone, and will be 
published by Mr. W. Heinemann. 

A work on “ Notable Welsh Musicians ” will shortly 
be published by Mr. Frederick Griffiths, the flautist. 


Co Correspondents. 
J. B. B.—We cannot reply to your enquiry 7e adver- 
tisement because you fail to give us your address. 


T. A—We do not believe a word of it. The story is 
improbable on the face of it. We cannot give publicity 


to it. 

T. M.—(1) No. (2) The Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, W. (3) At our office. (4) Curwen 
and Sons. 


The following are thanked for their letters— 

F. B. (Doncaster) ; J. J. T. (Poole); W. B. (Leices- 
ter); A. D. (Epsom); R. D. T. (Slough); W. W. (New- 
port); J. F.S. (Durham); A. R. (Kentish Town); C. N. 
(Leeds); P. H. (Rhyl); W. F. T. (Reading); A. B. 
(Chicago); M. E. (Nottingham). 








Accidentals. 





One day, during the singing of the M/zserere of Lulli, 
Louis Quatorze remained on his knees during. the 
whole AMiserere; and, of course, the courtiers were 
obliged to do the same. After the service was over, the 
king, rising, turned to an old courtier. 

‘How do you like the music?” he asked. 

“ Sire,” was the reply, “it is very soft for the ears, but 
very hard for the knees.” 

Prima Donna: “ The Morning Dash says my acting 
is suggestive of the timbre of my voice. What does 
that mean ?” 

Contralto (viciously) : “It means you're a stick.” 





Fonp Parent: “ She’s got a lot of music in her.” 
Sarcastic Neighbour: ‘‘ Yes; what a pity it’s allowed 


to escape.” 

Mrs. X —— is very fond of singing in public. Un- 
fortunately she sings frightfully off the key, and it has 
taken her several years to become aware of the fact. 

Recently she consulted a specialist, Dr. Muir, who 
informed her that she was suffering from hyperzs- 
thesia and anesthesia of the pharynx, due to the 
presence of enlarged glands in the glosso-epiglottic 
fossee, to distended tonsillar crypts, or some other 
local organic change. 

Mrs. X —— is now happy. 

THE only creature who absolutely cannot be for- 
given in this world is the boy who tries to sing bass. 





“Can you tell me, Professor,” asked Grigsby, “ what 





an ‘extempore pianist’ is? 1 see that the perform- 
| ances of such a pianist are advertised.” 

“ Certainly,” said the Professor ; ‘‘ ex, out of ; emo, 
time; an extempore pianist is one that plays out of 
time!” 
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LATEST EDITION, I89I. 








Containing 905 Tunes and Chants, specially compiled as a 
Complete Companion to all the Baptist and Congregational 
Hymn Books. 


PRICE - - - - from 3s. 6d. 


Lists and Special Terms for Choirs, ett., from the Publishers, 
W. & F. MORGAN. BRISTOL. 
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The Oiganist’s Tage Of Yoluntaries. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every Alternate Month. Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 





WOLUME I. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1891, contains— 
Postlude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
Prelude, H. Ernest Nichol, Mus. Bac. 
Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 


January, 1892, contains— . 
Postlude. D. R. Munro. 
Andante. B. Jackson, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1892, contains— 
Andante in A, Arthur Berridge. 
March in D, W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 


May, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F. Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac, 
Adagio, Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac, 


July, 1892, contains— 
“Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations. John P. 
Attwater. 
Se ptember, 1892, contains— 
Idyll—"‘ An Eventide.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Introductions, Variations, and Fugue on fre Hymn Tune “St. 
Alphege.’ . Henry Maxfield, Mus. Ba 
gaa 1892, pol 
March, W. Wrigh 
Intermezzo. haan Steane, Mus. Bac, 
postlude in G@. H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac. 


January, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G. J. P. Attwater. 
Postlude, W. Porter, F.R.C,O. 
March, 1893, contains— 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. (Prize Composition.) 
Adagio. W. Wright. 
Interlude, J. P. Attwater. 
May, 1893, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Fugato on the Hymn Tune 
**Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Andante. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Song Without b renda. Arthur Berridge. 
ptember, Shee, contain 
Concluding Vommtery. Frank N, Abernethy, es. Bac. (Prise 
Composition.) 








Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 


SINGLE COPIES ONE SHILLING AND SIXPHNCE NET 


WOLUME Ik. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Meditation—an Evening Song. James Lyon. 
January, 1894, contains— 
Postlude, W. Wright. 
Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 
arch, 1894, contains— 
Orchestral March. J. P. "Attwater. 
May, 1894, contains— 
Berceuse, Bruce Steane. 
An Idyll. James Ts 
At Close of Day. aa Attwater. 
in , 1894, contains— 
Cantilene Pastorale. 5 am H. Smith, ¥.R.C.O. 
Pastoral Melody. Arthur Berridge. 
Idyll, James Lyon. 
September, 1894, contains— 
Postlude (introauction and Fugue), James Lyon, 
ovember, 1894, contains— 
Introduction, Vustioen. and Finale on (; Bemerton. ‘a 
Composition,» Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C. 
Andante. Bruce Steane. 
January, 1895, contains— 
Meditation. W. Henry Maxfield. 
Concert Satz. James Lyon. 
Album Leaf. Arthur Berridge. 
March, pn contains— 
Meditation No. 2, James L. ne 
Prelude, Walter Porter, F. 
May, 1895, contains— 
Andante Moderato, James Lyon, 
Caprice. Millward Hughes. 
July, egy nes contains— 
Rouvenir de Mozart. H. S. Irons, 
Tocatta. James Lyons, 
September, 1895, contains— 
Allegretto in B-flat, George H. Ely, B.A. 
Preitude. H. Easun. 
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Album Leaf, Arthur Berridg 
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“ Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 
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Modern Organ Music. 


A Publication of Pieces in various styles. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


Price 3s. nett each number. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Likely to be a welcome addition to the organist’s library.”— 
Liverpool Daily Post. ‘ Will constitute a valuable volume of organ 
music,.”—Letcester Chronicle. ‘* Will doubtless find favour with 
many organists.”—Liverpool Mercury. The two most recent 
numbers show no signs of falling off in this useful series.”— 
Daily News. ‘‘ Admirable.”—Musical Standard. 


No. 72 contains Turee Pieces sy BRUCE STEANE— 
MINUET; ABENDLIED; FANTASIA. 


No. 2 contains THreEE Pieces sy JAMES LYON—INTRO- 
DUCTION, VARIATIONS, and FUGATO ON “ST. 
MICHAEL’S”; COMMUNION; ALLEGRETTO PAS- 
TORALE. 


No. 3 contains THree Pieces sy W. HENRY MAXFIELD. 
Mus. Bac.—ALLEGRETTO IMPROMPTU; FANTASIE 
PASTORALE; JUBILANT MARCH, 


No. # contains Turre Pieces By J. P. ATTWATER— 
SCHERZO; LARGHETTO; HOMMAGE A HANDEL. 


No. & contains Turee Pieces sy G. H. ELY, B.A.— 
CANTILENA; PASTORAL SKETCH; FANTASIA 
and FUGUE. 
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PIPES, 


Voiced or Unvoiced. 





12, SANDRINGHAM ROAD, KINGSLAND, 


LONDON, N.E. 


VESPER TUNE. 
(Prize Composition.) 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 


Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer 
for Congregational Use. 
By E MINSHALL. 
Stiff Cards, One Penny each. 


PRIZE ANTHEM— 


“QO SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG.” 


By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 
15 pages. Price 6d, 
This Anthem contains a Chorus, jop: ino Solo, Quartett, 
Tenor Solo, and Final Fuga! Chorus. 
Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert, 


‘“*NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL ” OFFICE, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 





TUNES AND CHORALES (649). 
Including original book and all additional tunes. O.N. 
and Tonic Sol-fa. Prices, 4/- cloth and 5/- roan. 


CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). 
(Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and 
modern. Music arranged for Congregational use. 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. 

CHURCH ANTHEMS (115). 

(Original book.) By the best Composers. Music 
arranged for Congregational use. O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. 
Prices from 1/4. Words only, 4d. and 6d. 

COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154). 
Containing above book and additional Anthems, 
O.N. only, crown 8vo, prices 4/- and 5/-. Words only, 
cheap edition, 6d. and 8d. 

CHEAP EDITION OF 

CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. 

Bound in 1 vol. (viz., the 107 Chants and the 115 
Anthems). O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 2/-. 
Words only, large type, 1/6 and 2/6, 


ae Se PSALMIST 


AL 
Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. Tunes re- 
vised by Professor W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc. 921 Hymns 
and Tunes, O.N., from 3/-. 921 Hymns and Words, 
O.N., from 8d. 
REVISED CHANTS, ETC, (180). 

Uniform with ‘ Psalmist Hymnal.” Comp. Score, 
O.N., from 2/-. Words only, 6d. 
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A POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


CHILDREN'S WORSHIP, 


A Book of Sacred Song for Home 
and School use. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


Containing 652 hymns, simple enough for the Infant School 
and mature enough for the most advanced Bible Classes, and 
sufficient in number and variety for all uses of School and Home 


Worship. 


LLL 


WORDS ONLY. 
32mo, limp cloth _... <n 
cloth boards ... eee 
» extra fine paper 
leatherette, red edges 
roan, gilt edges 
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Single Column Edition. 


” ” ” ” 
” ” ” ” 


Large Type. 16mo, cl. boards 
Cheap Double Column Edition. Paper sewed ... ny 
” ” ” ” Canvas eee 
” ” ” ” Cloth eco 
MUSIC FOR ABOYE. 
Compressed Score. O.N. vo, cloth boards io @ 8 
yy -POan gilt»... .- 3 6 
Tonio Sol-fa. "Bvo, cloth boards ee ate 26 
” ” » oan gilt 3 6 


(Separate Vocal Parts can be had at 18, and 18, 6d ) 


A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS & CLASSES. 


Lonpon : 


HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., 


1, Creep Lang, E.C. 
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